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“Mr. SENATOR Ross, HOW SAY YOU?” 

In the deathly silence of the Senate cham- 
ber, the freshman Senator from Kansas 
looked down, as he put it, into his own grave. 

~ On deliberately trumped-up charges, the 

bitterly fanatic leaders of Ross’s party were 
trying to vote President Johnson out of office 
—because Johnson stood between them and 
their revenge on the defeated South. 

Ross, they knew, also disliked Johnson 
and wanted to punish the South. But, taking 
no chances, they had warned him to vote 
“guilty” or face political suicide. 

And now, on that historic May morning in 
1868, the verdict had come to hang com- 
pletely on his vote. First falteringly, then 
loudly, he gave it: “Not guilty!” 

That was sheer moral principle speaking. 
Edmund Ross refused to join a move he 
thought would wreck the historic powers of 
the Presidency. For this, he lost his future, 
lost his good name, and saved for himself 
only what he had saved for everyone: our 
democracy. 

Into the whole fabric of American democ- 
racy is woven the steel-tough moral fiber of 
men like Edmund Ross. Braver even than 


battle courage, it has helped America be- It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 
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RADIO CORPORATION 


The Mark Vil, Model 7HFP1 


Every inch a true high fidelity instrument... 
and every inch a truly portable phonograph 
that faculty and students can carry wherever 
they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor 
Mark VII is registered high fidelity, laboratory 
balanced in exactly the same way as RCA 
Victor’s most distinguished high fidelity 
creations. 


The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a 
6-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- 
cies, with two 3'4-inch speakers for high 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


RCA VICTOR 
sends 


High Fidelity to 
school 


RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
"Victrola’’® Portable Phonograph 


frequencies. Mark VII plays at all three 
speeds and changes automatically. 


Mark Vil facts 


Color ... Brown leatherette 
Dimensions... Height 10144”, Width 1834”, Depth 1834” 


Tube Complement . . . Three RCA Victor Preferred 
Type Tubes plus rectifier 


Power Rating ... 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 


Educate yourself on the RCA Victor Mark 
VII. Clip the coupon for information .. . 
or call your RCA Victor dealer about a 
demonstration performance. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. D-12 
Radio Corporation of America, Bidg. 2-3, Camden, N. J. 


Please send full information on Mark Vil. 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you please sug- 

gest a book or pamphlet on 

how to deal with the left- 
handed child, especially his 
writing? 

Answer: I would suggest a 
booklet called, Handwriting for 
left-handed Children by Dr. Luel- 
la Cole, published by Public 
School Publishing Co. Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Price $1.00. 

Question: I have two children 

who are very gifted and quite 

far ahead of their class. Could 
you suggest helps for them? 

We are not allowed to push 

them on to the next grade. 

Answer: I would suggest giving 
to those children extra activities 
through an enriched curriculum. 
For instance, in reading, allow 
extra time for free or indepen- 
dent reading either at their seats 


or at the library table. Give them 
at least one new topic on which 
free reading might be done each 
week — 

Give them all sorts of extra and 
purposeful seat work. 

Give them time to catalogue the 
stories in their various readers, 
finding all the horse stories, dog 
stories, circus stories, pet stories, 
etc. As an excellent reference 
for you. I would suggest the 
booklet called, Challenging Gifted 
Children by Birch - McWilliams 
It contains many pages on en- 
riched activities for the various 
subjects. It is published by Public 
School Publishing Co. Blooming- 
ton, Ill. Cost $1.00. 

Question: We hear quite con- 

stantly from parents and lay- 

men questions such as these; 

Do the schools still teach the 


three R’s? Are they neglecting 
the fundamentals? Should boys 
and girls be made to study 
things that don’t interest 
them? What has happened to 
the old-type report card? Have 
drill and. memorization a place 
in today’s teaching methods? 
What are the basic ideas be- 
hind modern education? I feel 
I need help in answering these 
questions as I should. Could 
you give me any late source 
material that will be of help to 
me? 
Answer: I would suggest The 
Three R’s Plus (1956) edited by 
Robert H. Beck, and published by 


University of Minnesota Press, 


Minneapolis. Price $5.00. Here is 
a collection of articles written by 
well-known educators in various 
fields who attempt to explain in 
detail the changed and changing 
conceptions in education. 


(Turn to Page 61) 


Today's teaching of handwriting begins 


with one of these three Dixon Pencils: 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., PENCIL DIVISLON—EDA (11AC) 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City 3, New Jersey 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


METHODS IN READING, by 
Dr. Edward William Dolch; Pub- 
lished by The Garrard Press; 
Champaign, Ill. (119-123 West 
Park Ave.); Price $3.50. 

Those teachers everywhere 
who found most valuable Dr. 
Dolch’s former books Teaching 
Primary Reading and Problems 
in Reading, will be delighted with 
this new contribution Methods in 
Reading. While the book may 
emphasize the methods used in 
the teaching of reading, Dr. 
Dolch makes it clear that methods 
and principles must be studied 
together. In the various divisions 
of the subject that he treats — 
vocabulary — testing, grouping, 
basic reading skills, etc. — we 
find principle and method pre- 
sented hand in hand. No one 
topic, he believes, can be treated 
or presented by itself. The chap- 
ters on vocabulary alone, are 
well worth the price of the book. 
The text is well organized, clear, 
concise, and useable. Never is it 
too technical of approach. The 
outline offered how to diagnose 
reading difficulties, also, should 
be most helpful to any teacher. 
In these days of so much contro- 
versy regarding the teaching of 
Phonetics, Dr. Dolch has made 
his stand most clear. “In every 
subject”, says Dr. Dolch, “chil- 
dren must sound out new words 
or let us call it Class attack on 
new words.” If: more teachers 
could follow carefully his pages 
on sounding, we would not have 
much of the befuddled reading 
which we are finding today. 
DELINQUENT BOYS, THE 
CULTURE OF THE GANG, by 
Albert K. Cohen; Published by 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois; 
Price $3.50. 

Here is a most timely and much 
needed book by an outstanding 
authority on the subject. To 
quote from Henry D. McKay, 
(Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). “This book represents 
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a distinct contribution to the 
study of delinquency and crime, 
stimulating theoretical formula- 
tions which offer meaningful 
bases for the analysis and con- 
trol of non-conforming behavior 
appear only a few times in a gen- 
eration. I believe this book makes 
such a formulation.” Although 
much has been written — and 
added to everyday in the news- 
papers — as to why juveniles 
join gangs, this book takes up 
the little-explored problem of ac- 
counting for the delinquent sub- 
culture; why it is ‘there’ to be 
joined, why it is located where it 
is, and why it has a peculiar con- 
tent. The chief qualities of sub- 
culture are brilliantly discussed— 
malice-negativism, and its tend- 
ency to concentrate in the male 
working class sector of our juv- 
enile population. This book 
shows in detail how working 
class children are poorly equip- 
ped to meet the so called middle 
class standards. Children who 
share these problems draw to- 
gether in groups or gangs where 
they work out sub-cultural solu- 
tions tailored to the needs of the 
members. Dr. Cohen’s_ back- 
ground has given him both the 
practical and _ theoretical ap- 
proach to this most interesting 
subject. 
COMPLETE NURSERY SONG 
BOOK, by Inez Bertail; illustrat- 
ed by Walt Kelly (new revised 
edition) Published ty Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co. Price $3.00. 
We fully agree that this is the 
most complete book of Nursery 
songs ever published in this coun- 
try. All the old favorites are here 
that we all know and many sweet 
new songs known by only a few 
of us. Children will love every 
one of them. The musical arrange- 
ments are so simple that both 
mother and teacher will find them 
easy to master. The color illustra- 
tions are original and warm the 
hearts of the children. 
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Poetry 
Corner 


Walking 
To School 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Each morning, when I walk to 
school 
The air is crisp and cold; 
The colored leaves have lined my 
path 
With carpets red and gold. 


My heart is gay as any bird’s, 
So I make up a song 
And sing about some lovely 
things, 
And scuff the leaves along. 


Each morning while the day is 
new 
And the air is fresh and cool 
My thoughts are strange and 
beautiful 
When I walk down to school! 


Happy Horses 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Horses grazing in the field 
Don’t have a thing to do 
Except to play 
Throughout the day 
And rest, when they get through. 


Horses grazing in the field, 
And romping in the sun, 

It seems to me 

Should really be 

Having lots of fun! 


Alibi 

KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 

Though Mister Important from 
Bog 

Gets lost every day in a fog, 

And his nose hits a tree, 

He brags, “I can see! 
What a clumsy and impudent 


log! 
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Mural strips depicting the Hallowe’en spirit painted and hung in a store window. 


Hallowe'en Decorations— 
A Substitute For Outside 


Window Painting 


RUTH MEAD 
Art Supervisor, McHenry County, Illinois 
Edgebrook School, McHenry, Illinois 
Lower and Intermediate Grades 


Many communities allow 
children to paint directly on the 
store windows for Halloween 
fun. It has proved very alluring 
and very effective as a large me- 
dium on which the children can 
try out their ideas. Communities 
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have felt that it prevented the 
great urge children have at Hal- 
loween to “soap” the windows. 
Certainly no artistry has ever 
been applied to this “soaping” 
process, but it has possibilities 
nevertheless. It does cause a win- 


Room Teachers: Eleanor Foley, 
Principal, Olive Claybaugh, Leta 
Clark, Robert Putnam, Helen 
Jurnack, Nellie Doherty, Carolin 
Bauer 


dow washing job for the owners 
but perhaps not as much of a job 
as painted windows produce. 

Hallowe’en decorated windows 
in my community have been won- 
derful and year after year it has 
been interesting to note the im- 
provement in design, color and 
technique. 
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They have been on both the 
grade and High School level. The 
town of Barrington, Illinois has 
had outstanding good work under 
the direction of Mr. Lee Smiley 
and Mrs. Dorothy Dow. A con- 
test is put on in the various 
rooms and the winning designs 
are those that are used on the 
store windows. About two chil- 
dren assigned per window to do 
the actual painting. Here again 
the clean up job is a big one and 
it seems to even require the ser- 
vices of the fire department to 
flush away the great amount of 
water soluble paint that ac- 
cumulates on the sidewalks to be 
otherwise tracked into the stores. 

Other communities have had 
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less fortunate experiences. One 
time in Fox River Grove, Illinois, 
in late October (perhaps the 28th 
and 29th) the formerly warm 
sunny days of the past weeks 
were still sunny alright but a 
cold northwest wind was blow- 
ing. The combination of the cold 
water paint on the large panes 
of window glass, warmed by the 
sun, proved too much of a strain 
and two of the largest plate glass 
windows cracked like a shot from 
a revolver. They were broken all 
the way across. Perhaps this is 
alright if the owner has in- 
surance on his large windows but 
in at least one of these cases 
there was no insurance. We have 
been told that if the paint is not 
carried way to the edge of the 
glass (perhaps a two or three 
inch border left of unpainted 


glass) the windows will not 
break but these broke while we 
were painting and scarcely half 
the surface of the window had 
been covered. 

The cold has other drawbacks 
and it is more often than not too 
cold in late October for bare 
hands and wet paint. The chil- 
dren and teachers become chilled 
and one wonders how advisable 
this is? Teachers must always ac- 
company at least the younger 
children. Some schools work late 
afternoons after school and 
others take time during school 
hours, if transportation and help- 
ing mothers can be found—both 
for the children left in school and 
cars or buses to take the children 
and all their materials to the 
window locations. Smaller chil- 
dren have to be watched to help 
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them out of the streets and away 
from traffic. 

The paint for these projects is 
expensive, whether it is the dry 
powder tempera that must be 
mixed with water or the moist 
type. In some towns the Lion’s 
Club or Chamber of Commerce 
provides the paint at a cost of 
perhaps two hundred dollars with 
brushes included. 


This seems like a large expen- 
diture for one short lived project 
when that amount of money re- 
presents the year’s supply of 
paint that many Boards of Edu- 
cation in the smaller communities 
and towns feel can be spent. 


At another time a Lion’s Club 
group proposed to the school 
authorities that four or five hun- 
dred children be turned loose on 
the town equipped with paint and 
brushes to express themselves on 
the windows for Hallowe’en fun. 
I always felt that this group of 
men had not quite grown-up 
themselves and must have had 
some unrequited urges left over 
from their own childhood. Need- 
less to say the teacher supervi- 
sion alone of such a project, let 
alone the mess and expense would 
have been hopeless. A few 
“soaped” windows would have 
been far less of a project to care 
for afterwards. 


Realizing the value in the proj- 
ect we have tried to produce sub- 
stitutes. We use wrapping paper 
lengths of the windows involved 
and after the contests in the 
rooms for good Hallowe’en poster 
designs, the children spread their 
par er on the floor and paint their 
designs with tempera or show- 
card paint. (Illustrations 1, 2,) 
First these were used in our own 
school windows, probably for 
longer periods than a storekeeper 
wishes his windows covered. 
Then for the actual day or so in- 
volved they can be taken to the 
stores, who are willing to co- 
operate (however these should 
be solicited in advance) and put 
on the inside of the windows. 
Then in case of rain the work is 
not all spoiled. Refrigerator 


masking tape will hold them in 
place and withstand the cold 
which seems to spoil the adhesive 
qualities of other types of tape. 

While painted paper decora- 
tions in no way are as much fun 
as daubing up the real store glass 
windows in town, it has proven 
an effective substitute. They can 
be used for school parties in the 
halls or gym. A few bundles of 
corn shocks and branches of 
colored leaves complete the 
scheme. We keep our old paint- 
ings and murals and upon oc- 
casion get them out to do service 
again. All the effort involved in 
painting the store windows is lost 
after one or two days. 

Our school at McHenry, Illin- 
ois has nearly doubled its enroll- 
ment in the last year or so. Find- 
ing projects in which all the chil- 
dren can participate has been dif- 
ficult. This past year we used 
long lengths of dark blue wrap- 


ping paper, 36 inches wide, fast- 
ened with either masking tape or 
a wax preparation to the brick 
walls of the long corridors. (Illu- 
stration 3 and 4). Each child cut 
out his own orange or yellow 
pumpkin face from construction 
paper and used his own ingenuity 
with expressions; colored paper 
for eyes, mouth, etc. We talked 
about what makes happy or sor- 
rowful expressions. This, in a 
simplified version, amounts to 
whether the corners of the mouth 
turn up or down. Next these 
heads were fastened to the top of 
the blue wrapping paper strips, 
one after the other. Black paper 
was used for arms and legs and 
lastly they were “dressed” in 
white newsprint—a ghost, boys 
and girls, etc. Several hundred 
such effective Hallowe’en figures 
afforded a great deal of fun, Hal- 
lowe’en spirit and_ excellent 


(Turn to page 64) 
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North American 
Indians Food 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON, Supervising Teacher, 
Laboratory School, Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


Foop Is a subject that re- 
ceives attention and holds interest 
with boys and girls everywhere. 
The group had been studying 
about the Pilgrims coming to 
America and had noted the 
limited variety of food they 
brought with them. 

The children thought it would 
be very monotonous to eat cold 
meals of hard bread and cheese 
day after day. Since the weather 
was usually rough they could 
seldom have fires for cooking. 
When they could have a fire the 
food was dried beans or peas 
cooked with salt pork or beef, or 
dried salt fish. 

Naturally the first thing the 
Pilgrims looked for when they 
landed in America was food. 
They found some baskets of a 
new kind of grain. The Pilgrims 
were used to small grain such as 
wheat, rye, barley and oats, 
which they called corn. They 
recognized this grain as a cereal 
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that would be good to make bread. 
They were very happy and car- 
ried several baskets of the corn 
back to the ship. They tried to 
find the owners to pay for the 
corn, but. could not find them. 
Later they learned the village had 
been abandoned because of a sick- 


ness that had caused many of the 
Indians to die. 

We know now that this corn 
the Pilgrims found was a native 
American cereal grass that had 
been cultivated on this continent 
perhaps hundreds of years before 
the Pilgrims arrived. The ears of 
corn were small and the grains 
or kernels of corn were small. 
Some of the kernels had tiny 
husks around them, as well as 
husks around the ear of corn. 

The kernels of corn were 
colored red, yellow, purple and 
white. They were pretty to see 
as they hung from poles drying 
before being stored. To-day one 
can buy seed that will produce al- 
most the same kind of corn the 
Pilgrims got from the Indians 
over 300 years ago. 

This kind of corn is called In- 
dian corn or maize. The Indians 
used the corn in many ways. They 
ground it or pounded it between 
stones to make a coarse meal 
from which they made bread and 
pudding. They boiled it and made 
hominy. They cooked it with 
beans and made succotash. They 
parched it and carried a small 
sack of it with them when they 
went on a hunting trip or a long 
journey. They could put a few of 
the parched kernels in their 
mouths and slowly chew on them 
as they walked along. 

The children found out that it 
was a common practice for the 
Indians to have cache pits for 
storage places to preserve their 
supply of grain for the winter. 
These pits were usually placed in 
the central part of the dwelling 
area of the Indian Villages. The 
pits were dug several feet deep 
in the ground, well below the 
depth the ground froze in the 
winter. The corn was placed in 
bark baskets in the pits and the 
whole thing covered over with 
sand. 

The Indians also used many 
plants for food in the spring and 
through the summer. They culti- 
vated gardens and small patches 
of maize. They understood the 
principle of fertilization as is 
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shown when they instructed the 
Pilgrims in planting corn and 
used fish in each hill to make the 
corn grow better. 

The Indians grew beans, 
squash, peppers, pumpkins, mel- 
ons and sweet potatoes. They 
knew how to dry the beans, 
squash, peppers and pumpkins 
so they could be kept and used 
through the long winter months. 
Some of these foods were stored 
in baskets or in sacks made of 
skins. They were sometimes 
stored on shelves that hung from 
the ceilings of their bark or skin 
covered huts. 

The Indians had no garden 
making implements. They used 
sticks, horns or shells to scratch 
holes in the ground in which to 
plant the seed for their gardens. 
The Indians taught the Pil- 
grims where to find the wild ber- 
ries and fruits that were good 
to eat and how to prepare them. 
One story told of some Pilgrim 
children finding a large bed of 
wild strawberries and how they 
ran and told the others, so all 
could pick the sweet berries and 
enjoy them. 

Other wild plants mentioned 
in books we read were, pea- 
nuts, tomatoes, cranberries, 
herbs, nuts, and the roots of many 
swamp growing plants. 


The Indians also showed the 
settlers in the spring how to tap 
the maple trees and get the sweet 
juice and boil it down for maple 
sugar. 

The Indians also harvested 
wild rice. The Indian women did 
this harvesting as they did al- 
most all work pertaining to 
gardening and preparing foods. 
They used canoes to get to the 
rice, and they would sit in the 
canoes and shake or beat the 
rice from the grassy plants into 
the bottom of the canoe. The chil- 
dren found out that wild rice is 
considered a great delicacy now 
and is sold in packages at the 
grocery stores, where it is quite 
expensive. 

The Indians had two sources 
of supply for meat, the land and 
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the water. From the land they 
hunted squirrel, rabbits, deer, 
elk, bear, racoon, buffalo, turkey, 
quail, prairie chicken, duck, 
geese, and many other small ani- 
mals and birds. In season they 
had eggs from the wild fowl 
nests. 


The Indians used many ways 
to secure meat. They used traps, 
spears, and bows and arrows. 
The buffalo hunt was one of the 
most spectacular ways they had 
of getting meat and hides too. 
From one book we learned that 
almost all of a buffalo was used 
in some way about a camp. The 
hide was used for clothes, tents 
and carrying sacks, the sinews 
for thread, and of course the meat 
was for food. 

When it was time for a buffalo 
hunt, the whole tribe went. The 
braves did the actual rounding 
up of the herd and the killing, 
but the women dressed out the 
meat. 

The Indians sometimes drove 
a herd over a high precipice and 
the buffalo were killed or crippled 
so they could be easily slaught- 
ered. Some Indians used bows 
and arrows to kill the buffalo. The 
buffalo hide was thick and tough 
and was covered with coarse hair 
which made it difficult to pen- 
etrate far enough to kill the ani- 


mal. So the hunter’ must have a 
very strong bow and a good ar- 
row, and have strong arms to 
pull the bow to kill a buffalo. 

The Indians had a big feast 
after the hunt was over. Then 
they cut up the meat and every 
one had a share. The meat they 
did not eat at the feast was cut 
into thin strips and dried. The 
strips of meat were hung on 
poles high in the air so wild ani- 
mals could not get to it. When 
the meat was thoroughly dried 
it was stored with other dried 
food for winter. The meat of 
other animals was treated sim- 
ilarly. 

With the forest back of them 
and the ocean before them it 
seems the Pilgrims were not very 
good hunters or fishermen either, 
not to have a good supply of fresh 
meat for their tables. They fared 
better after the Indians had 
taught them some tricks of hunt- 
ing. 

The Indians used many kinds 
of fish, as well as turtle meat and 
turtle eggs for food. They caught 
fish with their hands, with nets 
and traps, and spears. They 
taught the Pilgrims how to find 


delicious shell fish along the — 


shores of the streams and coves 
near their homes. 
We learned from an Encyclo- 
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paedia that the Indians used shell- 
fish as an important item of their 
diet. They ate scallops, oysters, 
mussels, clams, whelks and cock- 
les. Even now there are many 
great heaps of shell refuse along 
the Atlantic coast near the tide- 
water bays, rivers and inlets. 

One heap at Pope’s Creek on 
the Potomac in Maryland covers 
about 30 acres and is about 15 
feet thick. Another deposit of 
shells is on the west bank of the 
Damariscotta River, Maine. This 
is called the Peninsular Shell 
Mound. It is about 400 feet long 
and has a height of 22 feet. There 
are other similar mounds near 
by. 

In a lesson on George Washing- 
ton’s boyhood, we read that 
his father’s, John Washington’s, 
home was built on top of a hill of 
white shells. The red brick house 
was charming in this setting. 

The children’s interest in shells 
and arrow heads was the incen- 
tive for a display of these things 
which they brought from home. 
We also visited the museum and 
saw a display of shells, and orna- 
ments made from shells by the 
Indians. There was also an ex- 
hibit of arrow heads from some 
of the early Indian camping 
grounds in this area. 

An exhibit of corn showing its 
growth and cultivation from the 
early Indian corn to the present 
large hybrid ears aroused much 
comment and many questions 
from the group. They were 
surprised to learn that corn is 
really a grass, just as wheat, rye, 
oats and rice are really grasses. 
They are called cereal grasses. In 
different parts of the world they 
are all called corn. However in 
America we use the term to refer 
to the variety that has been culti- 
vated from the Indian corn. 

The Indians had different ways 
to cook their food in different 
sections of America. In some 
places the food was cooked over 
a fire outside of the teepee or 
lodge. In the New England sec- 
tions, several families shared 
each cooking place or fire pit in 
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-had fireplaces 


the center of the long hall of the 
long house in which they lived. 

In the southwest the Indians 
in their adobe 
pueblos for cooking, except for 
oven cooking. This was done in 
large ovens out doors. The ovens 
were heated with fires until hot, 
then the coals were raked out 
and the bread placed in the oven 
to bake. 

Some Indians knew how to 
make pottery and they could use 
these pots to make stews over a 
low fire. Some Indians cooked by 
roasting the foods in ashes or 
over a fire out of doors. Others 
used hot rocks which they placed 
in the pot of food. When the rock 
cooled it was fished out and more 
hot rocks were dropped in the 
pot. This was continued until the 
stew was cooked. 

Usually the Indians cooked one 
meal a day. It took a long time 
for the dry beans and dried or 
“jerked” meat to cook so they 
were tender enough to be eaten. 

Cooking utensils were from 
many sources. They varied from 
pottery with a nice glaze to finely 
woven baskets that would hold 
water. Sometimes the baskets had 
been treated with pitch from the 
trees to make them watertight. 
Shells from the turtle’s backs 
made good plates and gourds 
made nice cups. Clam and other 
shells were used in scraping and 
preparing food, and also for serv- 
ing it. 


The Indians did not have tables 
and chairs. They ate sitting on 
the ground around the camp fire 
or the pot of stew, and they each 
reached into the pot for another 
serving as they needed it. 

The Indians knew where the 
salt desposits were and made 
regular trips to those places. The 
animals also knew where the salt 
came from the ground and had 
trails to those places. The Indians 
followed the animal’s trails. The 
Indians who lived along the ocean 
would evaporate the ocean water 
and scrape the salty deposit of 
the container and use it in their 
cooking. Indians from the west 
would travel to the Great Salt 
Lake in Utah to fill sacks with 
the salt from around the lake. 

Another Salt Lake was in 
northwestern Oklahoma and was 
a favorite stopping place for 
many of the nomad tribes of the 
plains. Many salt springs were 
scattered about the country and 
these cameé.to be called Salt Licks 
because of the animals going 
there to lick the salty deposit. 

After we had studied about 
the kinds of foods the Indians 
ate in the days of the Pilgrims the 
children drew some pictures. 
Some of them show the people at 
tables out of doors, and some in 
houses, some show the homes and 
the forest. They all seem to show 
the good will and friendly spirit 
of the Pilgrims and the Indians 
as they share their food. 
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Puppetry 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT, Assistant Professor of Speech 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 


W orxine with puppets not 
only satisfies a creative need in 
children, but also serves a pur- 
pose in language development and 
speech improvement. 


Puppetry is an excellent medi- 
um for the self-conscious child 
for it channels his attention away 
from himself and enables him to 
project into the puppet he is hold- 
ing. In other words, at the time, 
a puppet is doing the talking in- 
stead of the child and many a 
nonfluent child can feel a sense 
of freedom and non-restraint to 
such an extent that a puppet per- 
formance will surprise himself as 
well as his listeners. 


The class must do both listen- 
ing to the child and focusing 
thought upon the movements and 
antics of the puppet and is less 
prone to be critical in the eyes of 
the performer. The shy insecure 
child who cannot face an audience 
or face directive criticism, will 
surely benefit from the medium 
of puppetry. All children can pro- 
fit from this kind of dramatic out- 
let. 

All children are eager to suc- 
ceed in oral communication. Mak- 
ing a puppet talk can help bring 
about successful feelings in a, 
speaking situation which many 
times is terrifying to a child. As 
this child is eager to succeed, he 
will be just as eager for his pup- 
pet to succeed. He wants the pup- 
pet to perform admirably. So he 
tries for more adequate speech. 
He knows that his classmates will 
listen more attentively if the pup- 
pet can be heard. 

Almost instinctively, voice 
placement can be accomplished 
when the giant calls for a deep 
voice and the elf for a high voice. 

Not only does puppetry serve 
as a media for dramatic expres- 
sion and release, but it also pro- 
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vides growth in leadership and 
organization. One or two pupils 
will usually take over at once to 
tackle problems of (1) how to 
get puppets, (2) what types to 
use, (3) which stories to dram- 
atize, and (4) how to construct 
a stage. Children will find the 
necessity of working together 
amicably for a satisfactory end 
result. Motivation is so strong 
that even the most retarded child 
will work diligently and willing- 
ly. 

Puppetry affords not only a 
release from inhibition, but also 
a release from tension. A child 
may explode his energy in a 
healthy, non-destructive way. 
When a child puts a puppet onto 
his hand and loses himself in the 
part, he may, under careful guid- 
ance from the teacher, reveal at- 
titudes and feelings that will help 
the teacher to understand his 
behavior and in turn help the 
child solve his own personal 
problems. 


What are the outcomes of this 
activity ? 


1. It motivates better speech 
patterns. A child who talks be- 
hind a curtain or stage must be 
heard, so he pronounces his words 
more plainly. 

2. It develops better listening. 
The attention of the class is 
focused not only upon the puppet 
performing, but upon the child 
speaking. 

3. It develops initiative, re- 
sourcefulness, and sympathetic 
understanding in the child. 

4. It releases the child from 
inhibitions and channels his emo- 
tions in a healthy way. A child 
with a stuttering handicap may 
not stutter at all as he identifies 
with the puppet. It is the puppet 
doing the talking and not he. This 


helps prove the theory that chil- 
dren do not stutter all the time. 
Neither do they stutter to little 
red wagons but rather to people. 

5. It develops objective at-— 
titudes and feelings of security. 
The child thinks of sharing with 
his group. He feels secure because 
the puppet’s performance is ac- 
cepted. He gains self-confidence, 
and sense of well being, and im- 
portance. 

6. It helps to develop rhythm 
and muscular coordination. Move- 
ments of the puppet will neces- 
sarily coincide with speech. 

7. It provides growth in lead- 
ership and organization. Children 
will find it necessary to work 
together to produce a composite 
result that is satisfying. 


Helps for putting on a puppet 
show: 

1. For middle grade children, 
a puppet show should not be over 
20-30 minutes in length. (9, 10, 
11 year olds) 


2. No monolog should exceed 
2 minutes. 


8. Each scene should end with 
a climax. 

4. The play should start with 
positive action to arouse interest. 


5. There should be sufficient 
suspense. 


6. Actions should be down- 
stage and the puppet should be 
held vertically. 


7. All movemerts should serve 
to further the action of the story 
and should have meaning. Move- 
ments should be slow. Speaking 
will take on the tempo of the ac- 
tions. 


8. Puppets should enter with 
all of the body visible. 


9. Puppets should walk off the 
stage, not sink out of sight. 
10. Settings should be simple 
and few. 


11. There should be as few 
characters as possible on stage. 


12. The height of the platform 
determines whether or not the 
person holding the puppet is 
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kneeling, sitting, 
while working it. 

13. A black skull cap made from 
an old stocking and fitted to the 
child’s head is advised. In case 
the head should arise during ac- 
tion of the play, it will not be 
noticed. 

14. Children may be reassured 
that prompting backstage will 
rarely be heard, since they are 
working behind a closed aperture. 

15. Children should be taught 
to wait for laughs. 

16. If children are to perform 
publicly, they should practice at 
home with commercial puppets to 
get used to movements. 

17. Each child in the group 
should have a responsibility. No 
child should be excluded. 

18. If there is a prepared script, 
children should underline their 
parts with a colored pencil. 

19. Children should not ad-lib 
(make up lines) during a pre- 
pared show, as this throws others 
off cue. 


or standing 


20. Standards of achievement 
should not be set too high as this 
robs children of spontaneity. 

21. If there are not enough 
speaking parts to go around, some 
children can: 

(a) mold heads (b) ‘paint heads 
(c) make hands (d) make wigs 
(e) make costumes (f) choose a 
story to act out (g) write a play 
(h) pull curtains (i) make a 
stage (j) do sound effects (k) do 
musical background (1) prompt 
(m) make puppet furniture (n) 
be a stage manager (0) inspect 
to see that puppets are in shape 
before and after each perform- 
ance (p) work the puppets. 


The construction and use of 
puppets: 

Making a puppet is really quite 
simple, if directions are followed 
step by step. From the following 


‘instructions, the instructor can 


learn to make puppets himself 
and then use the easy directions 
almost verbatim while relaying 
the information to children. 


core 
Third Step 
Moving the 
Fourth Step Puppet 


Sixth Step 


Core | 
Seventh Step 


MATERIALS NEEDED 

Modeling clay 

Strips of toweling or news- 
paper cut a half inch wide and 
four to six inches long. 

Poster paint 

Brushes, pencil 

Wall paper paste or liquid 
starch 

Scissors, thread, and needle 

Heavy cardboard 

A sharp knife or razor blade 

Yarn, crepe hair, or old pieces 
of rag for wigs 
Materials for clothing 


THE FIRST STEP 

Warm the modeling clay in an 
oven or on top of a radiator. One 
pound of clay is about the size of 
an average fist. It makes an 
average sized puppet head. 

Roll up a heavy piece of card- 
board to use as a standard and 
mold the clay around it. The card- 
board forms a core for holding 
the head as the features are being 
molded. 


THE PUPPET STAGE 


1. A large 
three-sided 
carton or ply- 
wood frame. 


2. A three-sided screen. 


Preps 


3. Set a flannelgraph on top 
of a table and work behind it. 

4. Construct this type of 
stage. 


\ 


Frame 


4 


5. A more elaborate type of 
stage. 
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Decide how long the nose 
should be. 

Decide how high the forehead 
should be. 

Decide how much chin the pup- 
pet should have. 


THE SECOND STEP 

Cut paper toweling or news- 
paper into six inch strips and 
soak them in a pan of warm 
water. While paper is soaking, 
mix wall paper paste with warm 
water and stir until all lumps 
are dissolved. Paste should not be 
too thin. As stated before, liquid 
starch from the grocery store 
can be used. 


THE THIRD STEP 

After the features are molded, 
it is time to apply paste and 
paper. Keep applying strips 
cross-cross over each other; at 
least three or four layers. Keep 
rubbing generously with paste or 
starch as each strip is added. No 
edges should show. 


THE FOURTH STEP 
Allow the head to dry over 


night. The next day it should be 
hard enough to cut. Use a sharp 
knife or razor blade and separate 
the back of the head from the 
front. Remove the clay which can 
be re-used for modeling other 
characters. Remove the core. 


THE FIFTH STEP 


Make a new core, rolling it 
around the pointer finger for size. 
Wrap it securely with thread. Fit 
the two parts of the head together 
around the core which should 
come to the edge of the puppet’s 
neck. 

Cotton can be inserted up in 
the core, if the finger is not long 
enough to touch the top of the 
head. Use paste to fit parts to- 
gether, and let dry. 


THE SIXTH STEP 
Complexion: Use poster paint. 
Mix brown, white, yellow, and a 
dash of red together until correct 
color is obtained. If the complex- 
ion is to be light, use more white. 

If dark, use more brown. 
Eyes: Look in magazines for 
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examples of eyes. Paint the upper 
eyelid gray or blue to give expres- 
sion. Use a dot of red in the. 
corner of each eye, near the nose. 
Eyelashes should be given to the 
upper eyelid and should not be 
too near the nose. 

Cheeks and lips: Do not use 
deep red for checks unless the 
character is to be exaggerated. 
Pink can be blended in. Lips may 
be different shades of red, depend- 
ing upon the type of puppet. 


THE SEVENTH STEP 

Undergarment: An old sheet 
or pillowcase makes a good under- 
garment. Leave the raw seams 
out so that they will not catch on 
the hands while the puppet is be- 
ing manipulated. It should be as 
long as the tip of the thumb to 
the elbow. Glue some bits of cloth 
around the neck of the puppet. 
Inserting the finger will be more 
comfortable. Glue the neck of 
the undergarment to the neck of 
the puppet and wrap several 
threads around and around tying 
securely. Let dry. 

Outergarment: Some puppets 
have just one garment. But if 
there is an undergarment, a pup- 
pet can be dressed many different 
ways. A rubber band inserted at 
the neck of the outergarment can 
be slipped on and off easily, if a 
rapid change of costume is neces- 
sary as in the case of “Cinderel- 
la.” Make the outergarment a bit 
larger than the undergarment. 
Costumes must not only fit the 
puppet, but also fit the hand of 
the person manipulating it. 

Hands: Use light wire or pipe 
cleaners for fingers and thumb. 
Use paper for a palm. Cover with 
strips of paper, paste, and let dry. 
Curl fingers of one hand if puppet 
is to hold objects. Paint hands 
the color of the face. Roll a core 
of cardboard around the wrist 
and bind tightly with strong 
thread. Measure cores to fit ring 
or small finger and thumb. Fit 
cores so that they will not slip off 
when the puppet is in action. A 
variation in hands is to make 
mittens of material and sew them 
to the sleeves. 


Costumes: Have children con- 
sult story books for ideas abo: 
costumes. 

Stories: Have children bring in 
favorite stories and tell why they 
would make good puppet plays. 

Ask children to dramatize the 
stories. 

Ask children to make up their 
own dialog. 


MOVING THE PUPPET 

Walking: Move the arm up and 
down to imitate walking. A pup- 
pet should never “pop” up out of 
the air. It should start walking 
at the side of the puppet stage. 
Keep the elbow even with the 
edge of the stage opening or 
frame. The puppet should not 
walk backward or sidewise. Turn 
it around as a person would walk. 

Bowing: Bend the puppet’ at 
the wrist. 

Kneeling: Lower the puppet 
slightly and point the index finger 
under the garment to imitate a 
knee. 

Clapping: Bring the hands of 
the puppet together rapidly. Try 
to hold the hands down as far as 
possible so as not to hide the 
face. 

Experiment with other move- 
ments. 


FORMAT FOR A PLAY 

When writing the puppet play, 
make the dialogue look like this: 

BOZO: Ha, ha, ha! I am 
Bozo, The Clown. I can do many 
fancy tricks. 

MONKEY: Let’s see a few. 
ACTION: BOZO TURNS A 
SOMERSAULT. 
EVALUATION OF A PUPPET 
PROJECT 

1. Were speaking habits im- 
proved? 

2. Were listening habits im- 
proved? 

8. Were children able to pro- 
ject into the puppets and forget 
themselves? 

4. Did it foster better team-. 
work? 

5. Did it develop better per- 
sonal relationships? 
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The queen said, “yes.” 


Columbus, 


Our Hero 


ANNA DUNSER 


Dw COLUMBUS come 
over in the Mayflower?” a little 
girl in the fourth grade asked 
when the great man was men- 
tioned. 

Eight and nine year old chil- 
dren read and hear many stories 
about Columbus, Washington, 
Lincoln and the Pilgrims but they 


To show the luxury of the palace Raymond includes 


“Ye Golden table.” 


cannot put them into their prop- 
er places time-wise. It would be 
useless to have them memorize 
dates if they could make no con- 
nections through cause and effect 
between historical events. 

When they study about Colum- 
bus they must be helped to think 
of him as a real person with 


hopes and fears, convictions and 
courage. They must “be there.” 

The fourth grade teacher asked 
the children to draw pictures of 
Columbus at any period of his 
life as they imagined him. She 
said that they could also make up 
and write stories if they wished, 
and most of them wished to do 
that for they had had much ex- 
perience in writing stories in the 
second and third grades. Some 
of them preferred to write the 
story first. 

To show the children how they 
could use their imagination and 
at the same time give true facts 
about our hero, the teacher sug- 
gested titles for pictures and 
stories. 

A typical title was, “Why the 
Queen said Yes.” The children 
knew that Columbus went to the 
Queen of Spain for help and 
received it. The teacher found it 
very interesting to read their 
various ideas of the queen’s rea- 
son. 

This is the way Steve, in the 
fourth grade, explained it. 
One day Columbus said, 
“The world must be round 
and not flat. I’ll go and ask 

the queen.” 

And that he did. 

“Your grace, may I have 
three sailing vessels to prove 
that the world is round?” 

“And how come you think 


Harold includes a chest of jewels in his picture. 
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keeper and what may I do 

for you?” said Bartholomew 

proudly. 

“I’m going to be some- 
thing better. I’m going to 
be a sailor,” said Columbus 
very, very proudly. 

“Well, sea serpents and 
whales will hurt you,” cried 
Bartholomew. 

“Oh, that stuff doesn’t 
scare me any,” said Colum- 
bus. 

Charles, also in the third grade, 
wrote, in part 
Columbus and I 

Columbus and I and 
eighty-eight other men 
sailed off for India. A storm 
came up and the men 
threatened to throw us over- 
board. Just then the third 
mate called, “Land Ho!” 
and we had victory. 

Lee wrote his story as though 
he were Christopher Columbus’s 
brother. The ending of his story 
says, “My name is Bartholomew 

— : Lee Columbus. We grew up to- 
gether. When Christopher was 
thirty-five he left for India and 
I haven’t seen him since. 
In the fourth grade the pupils 
Eight-year-old Carolyn, third were given a choice. They could 
grade, wrote: draw a picture first, then write 


Columbus said, “We came here seeking a shorter way to ‘Indiana.’ ” 


“Because when a_ ship 
leaves the harbor and goes 


far out to sea it disappears. 
If it was flat it could be 
seen many days but, if it 
was round it could be seen 
only a few hours.” 

And that is why the 


Columbus is Sure 
One day Columbus and 
his brother Bartholomew 
were talking about what 
they were going to be when 
they grew up. 


the story about the picture, or 
they could write the story first 
and illustrate it. One third of the 
children wrote first, then drew. 
Jerry chose the subject, “Colum- 
bus saw the first Indian.” The 


queen said yes. “T’m going to be a store- picture shows the Indian peering 


Susan’s simple but strong arrangement. 
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from a tree. In his story he had 
the facts but confused the places 
and wrote, “ Columbus said, ‘We 
came here to find a shorter way 
to Indiana. So let’s call these men 
Indians.’ 


Johnny drew a picture of the 
ship with Columbus and the flag 
in evidence. He ends his story by 
saying, “I know all this is true 
because I was there.” _ 


Donald succeeded in making 
a@ very good drawing, well- 
planned, good contrast of light 
and dark, and an interesting de- 
tail was the reflection of the ship 
in the water. One sentence from 
his story reads, “ When they 
were about to go on land they 
saw an Indian but they thought 
it was a person with a bad sun 
tan.” 


Bobby Lyman chose to draw 
pictures of the ships and ended 
his story by saying, “‘ Columbus 
saw land! In about fifteen min- 
utes he stepped on America.” 

In the sixth grade the children 
had been writing stories since 
first grade and did not hesitate 
to express themselves. 

Diana shows a very good sense 
of historical fiction in her story. 
An Important Decision 

Christopher Columbus 
bowed slowly before Queen 


“Raise!” said the queen when Columbus knelt before her. 


Isabella, the Queen of Spain. 
“Raise,” said the Queen. 
“What is it you want?” 

she asked Columbus. 

“I,” said Columbus, “ wish 

to ask the Queen for three 

of her ships to carry me 
westward to India and in 
return I shall claim all the 
land I can for her majesty.” 

“But this is impossible. 

You and my three ships 

would fall right off the side 

of the earth and never be 


To one man Columbus said, “Don’t be a coward.” 
To another he said, “Go West, young man, go west!” 


seen again,” 
queen. 

“IT have a theory,” said 
Columbus, “I think the earth 
is round like a ball and if. 
you sail westward you would 
soon reach India.” 

“T would like the land but 
there is such risk. All my 
lords have told me that you 
have to go east over the 
land to reach India,” replied 
the queen. 

“But I shall talk it over 
with my lords,” she added. 

Columbus left, walking 
out slowly for he was afraid 
Queen Isabella wouldn’t give 
him the ships. 

Two weeks passed. Colum- 
bus had almost given up 
hope when he was sum- 
moned to the court of the 
queen. He went at once, 
and once more bowed before 
the queen. After he had 
risen Queen Isabella spoke, 
“I have decided to give you 
three of my ships, the Nina, 
the Pinta, and the Santa 
Maria. But you must bring 
me back land and spices.” 

Columbus thanked her 
graciously and on October 
12, 1492 he set out. 


But as you all know he 
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discovered America instead 

of India. 

Ronnie waxes poetic when he 
says, 

Columbus sailed the angry 
Atlantic. The waves were 
mad with rage. Though 
brave men, they wanted to 
turn back. To one man Col- 
umbus said, “‘Don’t be a cow- 
ard,” to another he said, 
“Go west, young man, go 
west!” 

. . on his way back Col- 
umbus remembered he still 
hadn’t found India. 

Eileen shows appreciation of 
our hero by adding these words 
to her story, “‘ After they landed 
they built a cross to thank God 
for getting them safely there.” 
And Jay drew a very nice ship 
and says, “‘ I think Columbus was 
on this ship.” 

Russell’s drawing of a ship has 
a great deal of artistic worth and 
his story is very mature. 

I was with Columbus 

It was one fine day in 
June, as I recall, that while 
strolling the docks of a little 
seaport on the Atlantic side 
of Spain, that I happened to 
meet up with a big crowd 

listening to a rather hand- 
some young man who was 
standing upon a large barrel 

of some kind making a 

speech. I started to pass it 


Columbus and his men saw an Indian and thought it was 
a person with a bad sun tan. 
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up but as I heard him say 
the words, “The earth is 
round” I suppose curiosity 
just overtook me. And be- 
fore I knew it, on August 
14, 1492, to be exact, I was 
with Columbus on the Santa 
Maria, behind the Nina and 
ahead of the Pinta, sailing 
through the Straight of 
Gibraltar, and out into the 
- mighty Atlantic the 
dangerous journey to the 
other end of the earth!! 
It is always surprising to teach- 
ers and supervisor to find how 
much the ideas vary when chil- 
dren are given one subject, such 
as the adventures of Columbus. 
Linda calls her story, 
Spices for the Queen 
One day the Queen called on 
a young man named Colum- 
bus. 

“Will you please go to 
India for me?” she said, “I 
have no cinnamon for cin- 
namon rolls, or nutmeg for 
pudding or cloves for nice 
spicetasting ham”... This 
must be India he thought. 
He went on land. There he 
saw an Indian who said 
“How!” ... “I am going to 
take you back with me even 
if you don’t want to go.” 
said Columbus. 

“How!” said the Indian. 
Teachers who do not have the 


children write stories about their 
pictures miss: a great many 
surprises and much pleasure. 
More important, the children 
miss the experience of learning 
to spell, write and form sentences 
while they think. And of what 
use is skill if one doesn’t think 
while using the skill? 

In the upper grades in the 
same school (Lyndover in Maple- 
wood, Miss Medlen and Mrs. 
Slighton teachers) the pupils 
were given the subject, “Colum- 
bus before the King and Queen of 
Spain,” for crayon drawings. 

Though all of the children took 
the same subjéct the pictures dif- 
fered widely in background, ar- 
rangement, costumes, colors, and 
proportions. When the pictures 
were completed and were evalu- 
ated for art merit, they were also 
considered for correctness of 
historical detail, though there 
was no stigma attached to mis- 
takes for each child had been 
sincere in representing things as 
he imagined them. 

Kenneth deserved much credit 
for his careful formal arrange- 
ment of his composition which 
was in keeping with the subject 
matter. He also deserved com- 
mendation for attempting the 
difficult problem of representing 
Columbus kneeling, back view. 
One wonders if Columbus got his 

(Turn to page 64) 


Kenneth’s illustration is very formal. He attempted the 
difficult drawing of Columbus kneeling before the king 
and queen. back view. 
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Ir IS TRULY a spooky adven- 
ture to watch the way water 
colors act when painted over wax 
crayon drawings. Such drawings 
seem to say, “Don’t paint over 
us!” So, the water color obedient- 
ly creeks away to sink only into 
the background areas of soft 
drawing paper. 

This is the way Mrs. Josephine 
Dieffenwierth explained the cray- 
on resist process to her happy 
group of fourth grade children at 
the Audubon Park Elementary 
School, Orlando, Florida. Plans 
were being made for the annual 
Halloween festival with room dis- 
plays. Songs, poems and stories 


of this mystical time precede the 
big final event. 

Practically no stimulation is 
needed for this lesson. Just a 
short demonstration of painting 
water colors over drawings made 
with wax crayons gives the chil- 
dren an understanding of this 
particular technique. 

The children responded im- 
mediately with ideas for Hal- 
loween subject matter. 

There can be spooks, witches 
and hob gobblins, haunted houses, 
owls and weird noises like those 
coming from squeaky doors on 
old tumbled down houses. Of 
course the ghosts are really just 


The Magic 
of Crayon 
Resist 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, 


Instructor of Art Education 
College of Education, 
University of Florida 


white clouds floating across a 
dark sky or wisps of smoke from 
a brush fire. The children talk 
about tree branches they can im- 
agine reaching out like crooked 
fingers to grab a person. There 
are always some children who 
mention grave yards with spirits 
arising there at night. 

It is all “make believe’, of 
course, but such fun to feel the 
creepy, chilling experience of the 
unknown. Halloween is certainly 
a real imagination stimulant, a 
time when one can let go to a 
squeal and giggle to the heart’s 
content. 

The accompanying drawings 
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by this fourth grade amply illu- 
strate the subject matter they dis- 
cussed with such vigor. 

The art media used was the 
simplest, merely black and white 
wax crayons on cream manila 
paper and washed over with blue 
transparent water color. If tem- 
pera is used it will need to be 
made thin with much water. 

Such simple materials can be 
quickly made available to all chil- 
dren even in the most crowded 
classrooms, a condition existing 
in many schools these days which 
tends to eliminate art experiences 
from the curriculum. 

We who work with in-service 
teachers hear of the difficult 
teaching situations teachers must 
endure. They are in overcrowded 
and makeshift rooms or teaching 
in rooms scheduled for double 
sessions, a most trying situation. 
It means that the morning teach- 
er and all belongings, even bul- 
letin board displays, must be 
down and out of the room before 
the afternoon teacher and her 
group come in. 

As a result many teachers have 
no art work whatever. “There is 
no time for it.” “There is no place 
for experimental activities and 
there is no place to display it.” 
“There is no place to leave half 
finished work.” “How can we 
manage?” Are the numerous re- 
ports. 

But in spite of all these dif- 
ficulties let us remember that means so much to the child’s_ erials than to have no art experi- 

‘today’s child has a right to a happy memory of school. ences whatever. 
complete curriculum which in- It is far better to use small The resourceful teacher will 
cludes art, the subject which paper and a few simple art mat- find a way. 


Winter Is Coming 
SHEILA STINSON 


There’s whispering in the garden, The tall trees gossip wisely 

A sort of busy sound, And lose a few more leaves, 

A bright eyed squirrel quickly A whimpering wind moves through them 
Picks nuts from off the ground. A sighing wind that grieves. 

A big-eared bunny rabbit Most of the birds have flown away; 

Has dug himself a place, I wonder how they know 

A cozy hidden little spot Just when the proper time has come 
That no one else can trace. To lift their wings and go? 
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Enthusiasm For The 
Abstract 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art, Emeritus 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


Puorocrapus of children 
and their work explain some 
things more than words especial- 
ly in a visual subject. They keep 
educators from forcing adult 
standards on children. They in- 
terest children in different parts 
of our country. They help the 
young teacher and the older 
teachers returning to teaching in 
these times of teacher shortage. 


One of the latter said- to me, “I. 


find it helpful to see photographs 
of children and their work. I used 
to find the graded art books very 
discouraging for I saw a very well 
drawn camel in a third grade art 
book and I thought I was a poor 
teacher for I couldn’t get the 
child to draw a camel that well.” 

Another teacher said, “I like 
the American Childhood because 
I like photographs of ‘children at 
work. It shows me exactly what 
children can do. I get tired of 
reading theory and what children 
should do. The photographs make 
it practical.” 
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One-half of our abstract exhibit 
is seen in Illustration 1. Rulers 
were popular. The tops of paint 
bottles were used instead of com- 
passes. It was simpler to use them 


for we had tops of many sizes. If 
a very small circle was wanted a 
child drew around a fifty cent 
piece or a quarter. They used 
black crayons to draw. Some chil- 
dren represented by one design in 
this exhibit took four home. Their 
enthusiasm ran so high that they 
wished to present the designs to 
their parents before some were 
dry. 

Illustration 2— Shows some of 
the abstracts on the art room bul- 
letin board before they were 
moved to the hall exhibit. They 
were arranged according to color 
so that the bulletin board was a 
pleasing burst of color. Ex- 
hibiting designs in the art room 
is a part of the learning pro- 
cess. It often gives encouragement 
to a child who says “I didn’t know 
it was that beautiful until I saw 
it up there.” Another says, “TI’ll 
have to take mine down and fix 
these lines better.” The latter 
learned how to improve his design 
by seeing it across the room. 
Mounting colorful designs on 
pure white paper helps to make 
the colors show to best advan- 
tage. Children grow in apprecia- 
tion and ability to arrange de- 
signs as the teacher lends a help- 
ing hand in the arranging and 
states her reasons for the ar- 
rangement. 
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Illustration 3 — How carefully 
Jonas paints on his abstract. Just 
as carefully he picked from the 
long low paint table just the very 
colors he wanted and took from 
the cupboard an empty bottle to 
mix another color. It was all a 
labor of love. He was proud of 
his finished abstract. 

Illustration 4 — We see Ricky 
and Danny making a large ab- 
stract together on tagboard, size 
24 x 36 inches. It turned out very 
well.The children gave them much 
praise and straightway paired off 
in teams to make many large ab- 
stractions. They ran up the stairs 
to reach the art room quicker to 
get their brushes busy on the 
large tagboards. Two desks were 
needed to spread out each large 
tagboard. The floor was used for 
others. Floor space is wonderful 
in an art room, 

Illustration 5 — Shows Peggy 
busy on a different sort of ab- 
stract. She did not use a ruler or 
draw around a paint bottle cover. 
Her work is free hand. Children 
were fascinated with Peggy’s 
design, for each of the spots had 
a tiny beetle, butterfly, bird or 
animal in it. 

Illustration 6 — Dennis uses 
paper fasteners and string. He 
used the string double. This 
doubling of the string was a new 
idea to the children in his class. 
Dennis was proud of contributing 
a new idea. The children liked the 
way the string showed better be- 
cause it was doubled to make a 
thicker line. 
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Illustration 7 — Shows the.bul- 
letin board on another day. The 
four smaller designs on the right 
side were painted on a textured 
protection paper used instead of 
the regular corrugated paper in 
packing books. The children are 
very enthusiastic about painting 
this kind of stiff paper. The cen- 
ter design represents a city. It 
has become an abstract design 
and Hope’s lady above Patty’s de- 
sign comes far from the naturalis- 


tic. Abstract designing helps chil- 
dren to paint better pictures. 

Illustration 8 — We see Peggy 
painting reed and in Illustration 
9 we see her holding her mobile 
while the paint is still a shiny 
wet covering on some of the reed 
circles. Peggy’s finished mobile 
hangs in the library of the Ele- 
mentary School. The library 
teacher said many times, “A 
mobile helps this space.” 
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Illustration 10 — You see the 
string design exhibit. Adult stu- 
dents from all countries were fas- 
cinated. Parents and children 
were enthusiastic. As you see in 
the sign, the children used sharp 
colored pencils to make lines to 
represent string (red, blue, pur- 
ple, green and yellow.) The re- 
sults were delicate but very thrill- 
ing. You see some boxes with 
string designs in them. They pro- 
ject from the wall here and there 
between the pencil designs. 

Illustration 11 — Shows Pat- 
ty’s finished string design. She 
painted the inside of the box a 
bright magenta pink before she 
arranged the strings. She used 
string of vivid colors. The result 
was very striking. 

Illustration 12 — Shows two 
string designs in which a silver 
shiny cardboard was placed inside 
of the box before the strings were 
arranged. It acted like a mirror. 
In the box to the right you see 
the reflections in the silver card- 
board which acted like a mirror. 

Many children today prefer ab- 
stract designing to painting pic- 
tures. 

This is more true in some 
schools than it is in other schools. 
Why (1) The art teacher’s in- 
terest has much to do with it. If 
the teacher was more enthusiastic 


about naturalistic scenery paint- 
ing the children might go out of 
doors and paint trees, sky and 
buildings. In some Saturday art 
classes in art schools children go 
to a museum and sketch stuffed 
animals. This sort of instruction 
would not lead children to be in- 
terested in abstract designing. It 
would however help them to draw. 

(2) If children’s parents have 
no interest in naturalistic paint- 
ings children do not see them in 
their homes. Abstractions hang 
on the walls. Children from these 
homes are often very critical of 
naturalistic, photographic paint- 
ings. They are eager on the other 
hand to play around with ab- 
stractions. 


(3) Children who go with 
parents to art museums to see 
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current exhibitions are often in- 
terested in the abstract. 

(4) A friend of mine super- 
vises art in rural schools. She 
tells me that her children are not 
much interested in the abstract. 
They like to illustrate school sub- 
jects and farm scenes. 

(5) Children in big cities 
often see more abstract designing 
in stores and in store windows. 
They build up a background for 
the appreciation of things not 
naturalistic. 


We come then to a big question. 
How much abstract work should 
be taught in the schools? Each 
teacher will of course begin with 
the interests of her children. She 
cannot go contrary to their home 


backgrounds. Neither can she 
leave the children just where they 
are. A teacher leads children to 
appreciations and accomplish- 
ments beyond the ones they al- 
ready have. The photographs 
shown in this article tell how one 
teacher in one school proceeds. 
Sometimes a child makes a real 
contribution to the art class by 
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inventing a procedure which oth- 
er children enjoy following. This 
child may be a real discipline 
problem in another school subject 
which gave him no opportunity to 
invent. 

Perhaps one reason why many 
children like to work on abstrac- 
tion is this. Each child can be 
creative. No child is held back by 
inability to draw. This is true in 
schools with few children of for- 
eign parentage or grandparent- 
age. In districts with many Ital- 
ian, Polish, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexican and other people, tal- 
ented in drawing, we often find 
children much interested in draw- 
ing and painting pictures of their 
surroundings and their goings on 
at home and in the community. 
Often the pictures are very art- 
istic for some of these children 
have an innate feeling for design 


as well as naturalistic drawing. 

Sometimes children who draw 
very well with pencils never be- 
come interested in abstract de- 
sign. It seems wise for a teacher 
in primary grades as well as 
grades above the primary to in- 
terest all children in some ab- 
stract painting so that they do 
not become too wedded to pencil 
and crayon drawing. 

In our school where these 
photographs were taken we alter- 
nate abstract with other kinds of 
painting, drawing and modelling. 

Sometimes we hear a soldier 
who had no art except in his ele- 
mentary school days say, “I must 
have learned a lot in my element- 
ary school art for I find that I 
really like to look at many kinds 
of art products. When in Europe 
my appreciation was way beyond 
that of many of my associates.” 
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Yarn hair and eyebrows; 
paper clip eyes, eyelet earrings 


Yarn hair; felt eyebrows and lips 
paper clip earrings and nose 


Comical Self-Portraits 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tue PLAN OF this lesson 
begins with the usual aim of orig- 
inality and creativity. Our motto 
of “you are not here to do what 
has been done before” is upper- 
most. This lesson seems to be one 
in which the children are really 
“charged” with the desire to do 
something different. The very 
name and nature of the lesson 
indicates creativeness. And be- 
lieve me, the children really have 
fun! 

When I talk about “fun’’, some 
people look down their noses at 
me. I mean a fun which is im- 
portant to the development and 
the well-being of children. It is a 
wholesome, controlled, directed 
fun. It is a fun which releases 
pent-up emotions and which in- 
stills a warm and happy feeling 
in the hearts of all. I think we 
have all had that feeling. It is 
like thinking of a happy experi- 
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ence, an event which we should 
like to participate in again and 
again. I have always said, “The 
children should always leave the 
art class with a good taste in 
their mouths.” They most surely 
should after this lesson. 

The chance to release pent-up 
emotions seems irrelevant in 
children. Not so at all. Little chil- 
dren need this fully as much as 
older, And, also, a habit of this 
release may save many a pit-fall 
in later years. 

In considering our general 
aims of art further, we see how 
this lesson creates a spirit of co- 
operation through working to- 
gether, as well as the originality 
of working separately, and, best 
of all, a complete appreciation 
of the other fellow’s work. You 
will find that they receive a big 
lift out of créating their own 
work and seeing its fulfillment 


and also get a tremendous “kick” 
out of viewing the work of others. 

We can speak of the accom- 
plishment of our aims again later, 
but now, on to the lesson. 

The lesson has most appropri- 
ately been named “Comical or 
Humorous Portraits.” The por- 
traits may be self or otherwise. 
They may attempt to resemble 
someone or may be entirely and 
purely ficticious. 

Well in advance of this lesson, 
we showed a lot of samples and 
asked children to hunt up scrap 
materials, such as buttons, cloth, 
doilies, yarn, safety pins, bobby 
pins, cork scraps, rubber bands, 
lace, paper clips, cotton, eyelets, 
felt, foil, etc. They brought these 
to school in boxes or sacks for 
use in this project. 

First they choose a background 
paper, construction paper 12’ x 
18’, any color. Then, out of man- 
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Yarn hair, eyebrows and mustache; 


bobby pin nose and mouth 


ila drawing paper, they cut the 
general form and shape of the 
face or head. (Call to their atten- 
tion the various shapes of faces— 
rouud, square, oval.) This manila 
head is first pasted to the colored 
construction paper background. 
On to this manila head, then, is 
sewed, pasted, or stapled all the 
various decorations such as doilie 
or cloth collars, yarn hair, but- 
ton eyes, etc. Such imagination! 
And, believe me, children can do 
it! 


Cats have whiskers, 
Dogs do, too, 

So do tigers 

In the Zoo! 
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We provide, of course, the 
basic paper, scissors, paste and 
the staple supplies, but we urge 
the children to hunt up the orig- 
inal pieces. For the most part, 
they do very well in remembering 
and bringing. When someone 
forgets, we merely exercise our 
spirit of generosity and share our 
materials. 

With this project, as you would 
well imagine, they love to show 
their work. This sort of procedure 


Whiskers 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Chenille covered wire glasses and hair; 


paper cup ears 


is healthy. They should be proud 
to show their work as well as ap- 
preciate the efforts of others. 
So, we find, and I hope you can 
see in the illustrations here as 
well as in your own outcomes, a 


creative art lesson with ob- 
jectives well worth the effort. In- 
dependent thinking, creative ex- 
pression, a wholesome apprecia- 
tion of other’s efforts and a re- 
laxed, but controlled, enjoyment 
is the summation of this lesson. 


So do bunnies, 
So do mice. 
I like whiskers. 


They’re quite nice! 
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A Business Venture 


My Summer Vacation 


ARTHUR S. GREEN, Art and Language Arts Teacher 
Clinton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


SumMER IS gone, but the 
happy memories of the summer 
vacation are still fresh in the 
minds of children everywhere. 
This is a good opportunity to 
“break the ice” of creative, ex- 
pressive writing and drawing 
with children of all ages. 

Have boys and girls devote 
enough time during the first days 
of school in the fall in expound- 
ing on what they did during their 
summer months. One fourth 
grade class accomplished this 
with a great diversity of delight- 
ful preliminary activities. In tell- 
ing about their summer vacation 
they first showed photographs, 
slides, motion pictures, illustrated 
travel folders, objects which they 
added to their hobby collections, 
and demonstrated new skills 
which they had learned. This we 
called our “show and tell” period. 

Then they decided to write 
about their vacation and illustrate 
their writing with their own 
drawings. They tried to keep in 
mind questions which were raised 
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by the group when they gave 
their presentations, such as; 
1. What did you do? 
2. Where did you go? 
3. What was interesting or un- 
usual to you? 
4. Did you have a good time? 
In attempting to free children 
to really express their own feel- 
ings about events, persons, and 
places in their summer vacation 
I encouraged them to choose 
some aspect rather than describ- 
ing every detail during the sum- 
mer months. In so doing, they 
avoided the drudgery of turning 
out stereotyped writings and 
drawings characterized by “what 
happened next?” 

Examples of Childrens’ 
Themes 
MICHIGAN 
By Michael Lester 

I went to Michigan for my 
summer vacation. First I went to 
Holland, Michigan and saw the 
wooden shoe factory. I saw a 
man there who carved many 
wooden shoes. Then I saw the 


A BUSINESS VENTURE 
By Judy Blum 

Last summer two girls and I 
started a business. We took care 
of the young children in our 
neighborhood. We only t:ck care 
of them in the morning so we 
would be able to have the after- 
noors to ourselves. We charged 
fifteen cents a child a morning, 
which we thought was quite 
reasonable. 

In all we had twenty children 
during the summer. We only had 
four chiidren the first week but 
then we printed some circulars 
and gave them to people in the 
neighborhood. 

Next summer we hope to do 
even better. 


A topic entitled “My Summer 
Vacation” that includes expres- 
sive art activities gives children 
a splendid opportunity to draw 
from their experiences in the 
great out-of-doors. 


artist’s colony at Saugtuck. Next 
I went to Lake Michigan and 
saw a yacht and cabin cruiser. I 
swam in Lake Michigan. Best of 
all I liked climbing to the top of 
Mount Ballhead. It has 250 steps 
to the top. I counted them as I 
came down. 

FISHING IN WISCONSIN 

By Karen Harper 

This summer I went to Red 
Granite, Wisconsin. While I was 
there a carnival came to town. 
On the last day there we went 
fishing at Pearl Lake. On the 
way there we stopped at the sta- 
tion and got some night crawlers. 

When we got to the lake my 
aunt put the night crawlers on the 
hooks. But everytime one of them 
wriggled she would drop it. The 
man on the next pier laughed so 
hard he almost fell into the water. 
When we got home instead of fish 
we had: 
1. Three frogs. 
2. Three pintails. 
3. About twenty snails. 
4. No fish. 
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MY MOST INTERESTING 
SUMMER EXPERIENCE 
By Marianne Johnson 

Last summer we went up to 
our summer home in Wisconsin. 

It all happened one night— 
August 5—to be exact. It was my 
first time fishing and my line 
yanked. I tried to pull it but it 
wouldn’t give. Instead, I tugged 
so hard I fell into the water. 
Splash! My girl friend tried to 
get at me to get me back in the 
boat but she fell in too. What an 
uproar! 

The contents of our boat got 
lost in the water because it tipped 
as we fell in. We lost oars, fish- 
lines, anchor and all. We grabbed 
the boat on the side and clung to 
dear life until it drifted to the op- 
posite shore. 

When we came aground we 
borrowed a fresh pair of oars 
from some people in a cabin and 
rowed back. The next day we 
found out that my line was caught 
on a weed. 
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UNDER FLORIDA SKIES 
By Jill Trinen 

Last summer we went to Flor- 
ida for part of the summer. 

We stayed in a very large 
trailer near the ocean. It was 
simply splendid with all the palm 
trees waving in the breezes. 
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Almost everyday we went to 
the beach early in the morning. 
Later in the day when it got 
warmer we went into town. There 
we went to several of the swim- 
ming pools. 

The prettiest pool I ever visited 
there had three diving boards 
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and palm trees all around to 
protect you from the sun. 

If we go to Florida again next 
year I am sure I will visit that 
pool again. 


I BECAME AN ARCHER 
By Enid Magidson 


For the past two years I have 
gone to overnight camp on my 
summer vacation. 

The first year I went I chose 
archery as one of my activities. 
I had never held a bow and arrow 
in my hands before but that year 
I did. I was just doing fair in 
this activity at the beginning but 
I practiced hard. 

At the end of the camp season 
we took archery tests for diplo- 
mas. The day I took the test I 
had a total of 98. In one frame of 
three bows I got about thirty 
points. I was really proud of my- 
self. That year I got a diploma. 

Last year I also practiced 


archery. When we had a contest 
—three chances to hit: the bulls- 
eye—I won. It was a big thrill. 


EN ROUTE TO EUROPE 
By Judy Linderman 

“Attention please! This boat to 
leave for Europe. All ashore that’s 
going ashore!” 

Eddie—that’s my brother— 
mom and daddy and I were-al- 
ready on the boat, eagerly wait- 
ing for the Queen Isabella to 
shove off. We were going to tour 
Europe—England, France, Spain, 
Holland, Norway—there was so 


A summer dream come true 


much to see. But the part that 
fascinated me the most about the 
whole trip was the boat ride over. 

The Monday we left New York 
was perfect. Small whitecaps 
danced to the shore of the great 
Atlantic and a cloud couldn’t be 
seen in the pale blue sky. 

The trip was just wonderful. 
At last, after four months of 
planning we were off! Best of all 
about the boat I like the days of 
swimming in the large pool, 
sleeping in the soft, comfortable 
beds, eating delicious fattening 
foods, and just gazing at the wa- 
ter. 

When we saw land—Europe—I 
was just too fascinated by the 
boat to get off. I can still hear the 
TOOT, TOOT, TOOING, TING, 
TING of the whistles in my ears. 


A SUMMER DREAM COME 
TRUE 
By Sheryl Bauchamp 

A few years ago I wanted a 
horse so bad. I wished and wished 
that I had a horse. 

Then one day it happened on 
my summer vacation. I was visit- 
ing my aunt in Missouri when we 
went into town to get some 
groceries. As we came back a car 
with a horse trailer came up my 
aunt’s driveway. We were so 
surprised to see my grandfather 
step out of the car. He said he had 
a big surprise for me. He opened 
the horse trailer and led a sorrel 
horse out. It was a real pretty 
horse with a white face and three 
white feet. 

I was so excited I didn’t know 
what to say. I have been happy 
with that horse ever since I got 
it. My wish really came true. 
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Phonetic Aids 


To HELP my second graders 
remember the vowels and their 
sounds, I bought a yard of dark 
blue cotton print, folded it in half 
and stitched it around the edges 
to make it firm. I cut out pictures 
of articles with vowel sounds 
from colored felt and pasted them 
upon the cloth. One side had the 
pictures with the short sounds 
and the other side had pictures 
with the long sounds. For ex- 
ample: short a, apple, cat; long a, 
table, vase; short e, elephant, 
bell; long e, tree, leaf; short i, 
ink, milk; long i, knife, pipe, etc. 

The dealers of wall paper are 
glad to give away the wall paper 
sample books which always have 
pretty paper that can be used 
many ways in the school room. I 
took four of these all-over pat- 
terns and with india ink made 
the following charts which were 
helpful. 


REMEMBER!!! 


When two vowels are side by 
side, the first is usually long and 
the second is silent. 

tail boat tea pie 


REMEMBER!!! 


A vowel usually is short when 
it is the only vowel in the word 
and is followed by a consonant. 

cat rat it him 


REMEMBER!!! 

A vowel usually is long when it 
is the only vowel and is the last 
letter in the word. 

he go me we 


REMEMBER!!! 

If there is “e” at the end of a 
word, this final “e” is silent, but 
it will make the first vowel say its 
name. 

cake rode side 
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Trees and Trees!! 


STELLA E. WIDER 
Secretary Lynchburg Art Center 
Instructor pre-teen age group 


Trees can be so interesting! 
The trees, however, which young 
children produce, usually, as one 
very sophisticated nine year old 
remarked recently, “have no per- 
sonality.” With “personality” in 
mind it was suggested that a col- 
lection of small twigs or branches 
be made. The windy days had 
brought down so mary. All chil- 
dren enjoy making collections of 
any kind! Shortly, a goodly col- 
lection of varying branches clut- 
tered the work table. 

A twenty-four by thirty-six 
inch sheet of white newsprint was 
taped to the wall behind the table. 
One of the branches was placed in 
a tall narrow tin can. Some brown 
paper was crushed about its base. 
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Everybody saw at once that we 
had a miniature tree before us. 
The make believe tree was dis- 
cussed from various standpoints. 
The group was interested to dis- 
cover that nearly all the branches 
joined the mid rib at approxi- 
mately the same angle. This lit- 
tle tree was slipped over, and an- 
other quite different tree joined 
the scene. The children were 
quick to notice the different 
angles that this tree had, and to 
note that like the other tree, these 
little branches kept mostly to 
their own angle. Several trees 
came up for inspection. It was ex- 
citing to compare angles in dif- 
ferent specimens, some sharp, 
some fairly broad, and some with 


what the group called “curved 
angles.” More facts began to de- 
velop. Some of the twigs grew 
opposite each other, while others 
alternated. Discussion arose as to 
what kind of trees the branches 
represented. This involved finding 
out at home, thus forming a tie 
between school and home. The 
group was asked to observe tree 
trunks on their way to and from 
school, and to give the results of 
their observation in the next con- 
versation period. 

“Yes sir, hardly any trees have 
absolutely straight trunks,” said 
Cub Scout Barry. 

They had discovered that near- 
ly every tree leaned a little some- 
where, that some trunks were 
tall and slender, others tall and 
fat, still others short and fat — 
“just like people!” 

Of course the leaning trees had 
to be accounted for. This could be 
caused by prevailing winds, blow- 
ing them always in the same di- 
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rection. It could be caused by ani- 
mals brushing against them, or 
gnawing them. When Mother Na- 
ture tried to heal such wounds, 
the baby tree was twisted a little, 
and could not get quite straight 
again, just as children cannot al- 
ways walk the same, after a bad 
accident. Children swinging on 
young trees sometimes hurt them 
so much that they cannot grow 
upright. 

The varying tree branches 
were placed about the room in 
cans, or long necked bottles, after 
twelve by eighteen newsprint and 
charcoal had been distributed. 
The children were invited to 
sketch the imaginary tree, and to 
add a suitable trunk in place of 
the container. This completed, 
each made an imaginary back- 
ground in accordance with his 
own ideas. This having been done, 
each child made a transfer of his 
sketch on another similar sheet 
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of newsprint, and added his name. 
The transfers were collected and 
stored for future use. Then the 
children added color to their 
originals with their own choice of 
media. 

The results were gratifying! 
Later they learned how to make 
trees look farther away, by mak- 
ing them smaller, and putting 
them higher up in their sketches. 
They also learned that distance 
makes colors seem less strong. 

When the real trees began to 
leave, the leaf clusters were ob- 
served and watched to see what 
shapes the color masses took. 
They discovered that the newest 
leaves were the brightest greens, 
that sometimes they were other 
colors than greens. They learned 
that leaves throw shadows on 
each other thus making some 
leaves look darker in color than 
others. Through the days, trunk 
colors were also observed. It 


amazed some that they were not 
always dead black, and that 
shadows did things to trunks as 
well as to their leaves. 

One art period was spent in 
simply mixing greens for color 
effects. They tried making two 
greens with one brush stroke, 
through loading the brush more 
on one side than the other. Uncon- 
sciously, they were working in 
leaf cluster colorings. 

THEN, and not until then, the 
original tree form transfers were 
brought out, and lovely clusters 
of green added. Last they touched 
in colors for the remaining bit of 
branches, and the trunks. 

Of a certainty, the trees were 
not perfect, but they were mar- 
velous for pre-teen agers. The na- 
ture study involved, the powers 
of observation strengthened, plus 
the growing skills in handling art 
media, made the long drawn out 
lesson well worthwhile. 
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Lucerne with the Alps in the background 


In Switzerland 
With Don and Ruth 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
THE BIG bus in which the 


Allens were riding made its way 
between two high canyons at the 


top of which the rocks were near 
enough together that deer leaped 
across the mountain road high 
above them 

“The beauty of the Black 
Forest is overwhelming!” ex- 
claimed the children’s Aunt Hel- 
en. “The high rocky hills, tall 
straight trees, canyons and wat- 
erfalls remind me of the Can- 
adian Rockies. I thought them so 
wonderful when we were there. 
Now I’m wondering if their 
grandeur could compare to this!” 

“The view from this 2700 feet 
elevation is truly magnificent!” 
agreed Uncle Jim. 

“It’s pretty, but I’m getting 
hungry,” complained Don. 

“We’re crossing the frontier 
into Switzerland now. I believe 
the guide said we would have 
lunch at Schaffhausen which is a 
an old picturesque Swiss city of 
about 26,000 on the Rhine.” 

“Look at all the bay windows 
here!” exclaimed Ruth. “Almost 
every house has one bulging out 
of it.” 
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“Yes, this place is noted for its 
bay windows,” replied the guide. 
And a sweet called ‘Shaffhausen- 
zungen’ which is a biscuit sand- 
wich filled with cream and 
shaped like a tongue. Before we 
leave the city we'll stop at a 
restaurant where we can sample 
this delicacy. Perhaps more im- 
portant, Schaffhausen has the 
Rhine Falls, the largest waterfall 


High above them deer leaped across 
from one canyon to another. 


in this country, which is the 
‘Niagara of Europe’. Its cliff is 
70 feet high, 500 feet wide, and, 
right now in the summer, the 
water is speeding at the rate of 
220,000 gallons a second. The 
water has been tumbling over the 
cliff like that for 6000 years. It 
comes from melting glaciers.” 

“I wish we could take a ride 
on that ferry boat,” interrupted 
Don. 

“After lunch there will be time. 
It runs back and forth across the 
foot of the falls and will let you 
out at the big center rock so that 
you can climb up to the Swiss 
flag flying on top. On the right 
side of the falls, as you face them, 
is the SCHLOSSLAUFEN, a cas- 
tle on the Rhine which has been 
converted into a fine restaurant. 
Facing the falls is the SCLOS- 
SENWORTH which has an out- 
door terrace looking into the 
teeth of the spray. That is where 
we shall eat.” 

And what a luncheon! They rel- 
ished a native dish called “Filet 
de feras a l’oriental’’ which is the 
fish called ‘hecht’ served with al- 
monds. If you want to enjoy this 
delicious dish catch Rhine Falls 
fish, broil them, put on toasted al- 
monds (these grow in this re- 
gion), pour melted butter over 
them; and you’ll have food un- 
excelled! 

While Don and Ruth with their 
uncle enjoyed the ferry-boat trip 
Mrs. Allen took pictures of the 
falls. She was thrilled to get a 
snapshot of two little Swiss girls 
sitting close to the falls knitting. 
Although she had been noticing 
the low baby buggies all over 
Europe the ones here appeared 
unusually low to the ground. She 
observed, too, bicycles hung up 
on racks or parked in slits in side- 
walks. Also that geraniums 
bloomed in the windows of almost 
every building, whether it be a 
factory, an office building or a 
house; and petunias in some win- 
dow boxes. They say the Swiss 
man chooses his wife by the 
type of geranium she grows — 
hence, the geraniums in all win- 
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Deliveries are still 
made by horse and 


wagon at Lucerne 


Lovely white swan 


on Lake Lucerne 
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dows no matter how humble the 
home. 

As the bus proceeded toward 
the Swiss industrial town of Win- 
terthur to Zurich the guide told 
interesting facts about Switzer- 
land. It is one of the very richest 
countries. There has not been a 
strike here since 1908. It is a 
man’s country ; the women do not 
vote. Everyone seems happy and 
satisfied. Switzerland has _ its 
watch stores the way we have 
drug stores. You will probably 
be able to buy a watch here for 
less than half what you would 
pay in the United States. 

Everything here is seasonable. 
A man may work in one town in 
the winter; in a different one in 
the spring. Many people are en- 
tirely supported by tourists — at 
the summer resorts when the 
weather is suitable; at the ski 
resorts in winter. People who are 
“snowed in” in the mountains 
work on parts for watches. Then 
the parts are assembled in the 
cities. 

Switzerland has fine railways 
and an excellent postal system. 

“Look, Ruth, over there is a 
purple house!” The little girl was 
not to be outdone by her brother. 
“And I see two pink ones, Don.” 

Several different languages are 
spoken: English, Italian, French, 
and German. 

“How would you _ say ‘ice 


Old Swiss house 


cream’ in the other languages?” 
the children wanted to know. 
English Italian 
Ice cream gelato 
Orange arancia 
Apple . mela 
Egg Uovo 
French German 
glace glace 
orange apfelsine 
pomme apfel 
Ei 
The tourists seemed to know 
more words for foods in German 
than they did in Italian and 
French. 
Soup 
Coffee 
Milk milch 
Cake kuchen 
All the road signs in Switzer- 
land are in pictures because of 
the different languages spoken. 
Instead of trying to put them in 
all languages pictures which all 
can interpret are used as: 
A picture Picture Picture of 
of men of children 
working deer crossing 
(to point out street 

a deer crossing) 

“Bern is the capital, Zurich the 
financial and cultural capital, and 
Lucerne the tourist capital,” said 
the guide. “Here we are at 
Winterthur which is a locomotive 
manufacturing center. You will 
notice the large bright pictures 
painted on the outside of restau- 
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rants, office buildings, etc. And 
even the very poorest houses have 
window boxes full of blooming 
geraniums — upstairs and down. 
Cleanliness is evident every- 
where. The Swiss have laws re- 
quiring that houses be spic and 
span inside and out. You could 
eat your lunch from the floor of 
restaurants they are so clean. 
Authorities may enter houses or 
public places at any time to in- 
spect them. 

No other country in Europe is 
as mountainous as Switzerland. It 
has the highest ranges of the 
Alps. Several of its peaks are al- 
most three miles in height, and 
many are never without snow. 
Hundreds of great glaciers fill the 
mountain valleys and reach down 
into the forests and green pas- 
tures below. 

Even though it is a small coun- 
try one third of which consists of 
ice and bare rocks, and another 
third is covered with forests it 
is still one of the most important 
countries of Europe. It has good 
pastures, many productive farms, 
and rich vineyards. It has deep 
canyons with rocky walls, it has 
reflections of snowy peaks mir- 
rored in beautiful lakes, it has 
silvery waterfalls leaping down 
from jagged rocks, it has green 
meadows dotted with lovely 
flowers; its beauty is breath tak- 
ing! No wonder that people come 


The Lion of Lucerne 
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from all over the world to enjoy 
it, and the invigorating mountain 
air. No wonder that so many 
thousands of tourists come that 
Switzerland is called the play- 
ground of Europe. Travelers 
spend so much money here that 
good roads have been made to all 
the popular places and many com- 
fortable hotels are available. 

No business is ever transacted 
by the government unless every 
chair is filled. They never go to 
other countries because all would 
have to go. So they entertain rep- 
resentatives of other nations in 
Switzerland rather than leave the 
country. When they convene there 
are no refreshments — just busi- 
ness. 

In order to live in Europe more 
than three months a permit is 
required; Switzerland is more 
particular about this than the 
other countries. 

Anyone who cuts down one tree 
(with permission) must plant 
five trees. 

When planning to build a house 
sticks must be put down to show 
the area it will cover. If neigh- 
bors don’t complain within a 
certain length of time the plans 
may be carried out. If they do 
object the would-be builder may 
go to court for permission. 

The family, live stock, hay, the 
winter’s supply of wood, all under 
one roof, very common in Swit- 
zerland. 

No screens were seen on the 
windows or doors in Switzerland 
or any other place in Europe. 

Now we are coming to Lake 
Zurich, one of the largest in 
Switzerland. It’s lovely with 
white-sailed ships and graceful 
white swans! At its northern end 
is the largest city (one third mil- 
lion population) and probably the 
most progressive of all Swiss 
cities. Zurich is the center of the 
silk industry and, as I said be- 
fore, the financial and the cul- 
tural capital. Its schools and uni- 
versities have students from 
many countries. 

A famous educator of the 18th 
century, Johann Heinrich Pestal- 
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Swiss Browns in the Alps 


ozzi, was born in Zurich. He was 
the first to call attention to the 
fact that poor boys and girls 
have the same right as the rich 
to the best care and education. 
His dream, ambition, and untir- 
ing effort have helped make pos- 
sible the fine school system Switz- 
erland has; and have made 
schools better places for all chil- 
dren all over the world. He is 
called “the father of the Public 
School system.” 

“Look at the little blue and 
white street cars — two fastened 
together!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“There are many more auto- 
mobiles here than any other 
place we’ve been in Europe. And 
there are many motorcycles as 
well as bicycles.” 

“Why do the riders all wear 
helmets?” 

“One cannot collect insurance 
at the time of an accident unless 
he has on a helmet. There is a 
wonderful airport here. If you 
fly to Switzerland from the 
United States you always arrive 
at Zurich. Here in the center of 
the city is a large clock tower. 
This clock has the largest face 
of any in Europe. 

Now, we’re leaving Zurich to 
travel along the valley of the 
River Sihl to Lucerne. Notice 
how the winter’s supply of fire- 
wood is stacked high under the 
roofs of the barns. In many 
places vegetable gardens have 
been planted all around the 
houses, in the front as well as in 
the back. In other yards roses 


are blooming. Now, we’re passing 
a large deer farm.” 

“Oh, see the cute little baby 
deer!” cried Ruth. 

“Those are fawn,” corrected 
Don. 

“We are going up Albis Pass 
now. What a pretty view below 
of fields, homes, and churches!” 
Higher and higher up the Alps, 
at places it is almost dark because 
the trees are so tall and thick 
they keep out the light. In the 
distance you can see Zurich on 
the lake down below. We will 
wind around the Alps until we 
get another view of Zurich from 
a different location. 

They stopped at the top of Al- 
bis Pass — very still and beauti- 
ful there — and heard the tinkl- 
ing of the bells as the cows moved 
about the Alpine hills eating 
grass. The cows are gray-brown 
color and are called Swiss 
Browns. Sometimes long Alpine 
horns that can be heard for miles 
are used to call the cows and 
goats. In many cases the horn is 
hollowed by hand from a small 
mountain pine. A tree which 
grows horizontally out of a 
crack in a rock is selected for the 
purpose because of the natural 
curve at the base of the trunk. 
Some Alpine horns are 15 feet 
long. The milk in Switzerland is 
high grade, but tourists should 
not drink it as it is not pasteur- 
ized and there is quite a lot of 
tuberculosis here. However, the 
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October Calling 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SOME OCTOBER BIRTHDAYS 
TO REMEMBER 
October 4 (1814) Jean Francois Millet, one of the 
greatest French painters. 
October 5 (1703) Jonathan Edwards, one of the 
early ministers in our country and a missionary 
among the Indians. 
October 7 (1833) James Whitcomb Riley, perhaps 
the best loved poet of childhood. 
October 9 Fire Prevention Day 
October 14 (1644) William Penn, whose famous 
treaty with the Indians, aided in the development 
of Pennsylvania. 
October 14 (1890) President Dwight David Eisen- 
hower, Supreme Allied Commander in the European 
Theater of Operations in World War 2 — Now 
President of the United States. 
October 15 (1830) Helen Hunt Jackson whose poem 
“October” has brought her fame. 
October 16 (1758) Noah Webster who compiled the 
first dictionary in this country. 
October 21 (1808) Samuel Francis Smith, author 
of the poem “America”. 
October 25, (1888) Richard E. Byrd, the first man 
to fly across the North and South Poles. 
October 27 (1858) Theodore Roosevelt, one of our 
greatest presidents. 
OTHER SPECIAL DAYS IN OCTOBER 
Columbus Day, October 12 
Hallowe’en, October 31 
Safety Week — 
HALLOWE’EN 

When pumpkins shine in glistening line, 

Because they’ve cut their teeth; 
When witches ride their brooms astride, 

With darkening clouds beneath. 
When queer winds moan, and children groan, 

To give you such a scare 
When night owls cry and big bats fly, 

All through the misty air. 
Where pussies meow in a big pow-wow, 

While ghosts prow] in between, 
When faces stare at you, and glare, 

Why, then it’s Hallowe’en. 

—Florence Piper Tuttle 
Study of the Poem: 
1. What sights can you see on Hallowe’en? 
2. What noises can you hear on Hallowe’en? 
3. What do you enjoy doing most on Hallowe’en 
Night? 

4. What color pictures can you find in the poem? 
(pumpkins shine, darkening clouds, ghosts prowl) 
5. What sound pictures can you hear in the poem? 
(queer winds moan, children groan, night owls cry, 
pussies meow) 
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6. What action pictures do you find in the poem? 
(witches ride brooms, pumpkins cut teeth, big 
bats fly, ghosts prowl, faces stare and glare.) 
7. What in the poem is symbolic of Hallowe’en? 
(pumpkins, witches, wind, owls, bats, pussies, 
ghosts). 
HALLOWE’EN CREATES EXPRESSION 
No holiday offers greater stimulus for creative 
expression than does Hallowe’en. Paper, pencils, 
clay, paint, crayons, are all brought forth and 
young artists and authors find complete inner 
satisfaction. Here are a few suggested outlets — 
1. Writing of short original stories — 
(of two or three sentences) 
2. Keeping a Hallowe’en Bulletin or Scrap Book. 
3. Making a list of word pictures suggestive of 
Hallowe’en like, big rosy, snappy apples, a 
grinning, chuckling pumpkin face, ghosts 
prowling through the misty night, black cats 
howling and scurrying about etc. 
4. Keeping a Hallowe’en vocabulary list, like: 
scary broomsticks bats cornfield 
prowl pumpkins ghosts pointed hats 
witches broomsticks pussy cats bobbing apples 
owls’ howling winds misty moon goblins 
5. Making a class story or chart for reading. 
6. Creating of original poems like the following: 
IN THE DAY 
I ain’t afraid of anything To see if ghosts were 
In the day! hiding there 
I’d go down in the cellar In the day! 
In the day! 
I'd climb way up the at- 
tic stair 


Ows creep, 
With silent cat-like tread, 


I want to be with mother 


Or in my little bed. 
—Louis — Age 10 
THE HALLOWE’EN LANTERN 
The Hallowe’en lantern is black and gold. 
It will shine!, It will shine! 
On the Hallowe’en lantern is a black, black cat 
And a mother witch with a pointed hat, 
And a Hallowe’en man who has not any toes, 
Who has only two eyes and a mouth and a nose. 
If I see a ghost on Hallowe’en night, 
I'll scare him with my lantern light. 
—John, Age 11 
7. All forms of Industrial Arts Activities — like: 
free hand drawing 
clay modeling 
painting at the easel 
making costumes 
illustrating a story or poem, etc. 
8. ‘Creating of simple jingles by younger children, 
like: 
A ghost all dressed in white, 
Will soon be seen about, 
But I am not a bit afraid, 
For I can always shout. 
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An old, old witch 

Rides through the town, 
No one sees her 

Until she tumbles down. 


Interesting Facts About Christopher Columbus 
At daybreak on Friday, the third of August, 
1492, Christopher Columbus embarked in the 
largest of his three barks, the Santa Maria, 
over which he raised his flag as admiral of an 
unknown sea. 

Of the three vessels, only one had a deck, and 
that one was already old and weatherbeaten. 
The others were open boats, which a heavy 
breaker might have swamped. 

The Admiral constantly called the seamen 
about him, describing to them the lands, 
islands, the riches, plants, the mountains, the 
plains, etc. These pictures gave hope to the 
discouraged seamen. 

As they rolled on through the boundless sea, 
the sailors fearing their food and water was 
giving out, began to murmur against Colum- 
bus threatening mutiny. Through all this, Col- 
umbus remained cool and calm. 

On the twentieth of September, before the 
close of day, the first cry of “Land Ho!” rang 
from the Pinta. The crew fell to their knees 
and struck up a hymn, “Glory be to God in 
Heaven and upon earth” — But soon, the 
imaginary land disappeared and they sailed on. 
On the first of October, their despair changed 
to fury and the sailors threatened to chain 
Columbus to the mast of his own vessel. He 
begged for just three more days. Then, if land 
failed them, he would yield to their wishes and 
steer for Europe. 

At two o’clock in the morning of the third day, 
a cannon shot was heard. They fell to their 
knees again in Thanksgiving for small huts, 
trees, scattered people, could be seen on the 
shore ahead. 

Columbus wrapped himself in a purple cloak 
and carried a flag embroidered with a cross in 
which the initials of Ferdinand and Isabella 
were interlaced, wearing a crown, he landed 
on shore. In the name of King Ferdinand and 
Queen Isabella of Spain, he took possession of 
the land. 


Ten Thousand Years Ago 
Before they had arithmetic or telescopes or chalk, 
Or blackboards, maps, and copy-books, 
When they could only talk, 
Before Columbus came to show the worlds’ geo- 
graphy. 
What did they teach to the boys and girls, 
Who went to school like me? 

—Eleanor, (Age 10) 
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Language Helps for October 
Autumn Seeds — Questions for Study 


a. When does Mother Nature do most of her 


planting? 

What white-winged seeds do you know? 
Where do you find the seeds of the thistle 
and milkweed? 

What seeds may be called “Autumn Air- 
planes”? 

What seeds sail away over the water? 

What seeds roll about? 

Which seeds give us good things to eat? 
Can you tell three interesting things about 
seeds you have seen? 

Can you make up a story called “Motoring on 
a “Seed Airplane”? 


Autumn Test — (Choose from words below) 


Autumn leaves are —_____. and 


During October, the oaks and maples turn to 


When the wind blows, they come 

from the trees. 

Down sped the __________. through the air. 
By the end of October, the trees begin to look 


The maple is dressed in lovely 
The chestnuts are a golden 
The leaves rest on the _____ till Winter 
comes with her _____-__ blank to 
them in for their long sleep. 
lively gorgeous rustling 
brilliant leaflets bare 
scarlet yellow ground 


warm tuck 


Word Puzzles — 


Can you find small words in Chistopher Col- 
umbus? 


The letter must be used only as many times as it 


in these two words, for instance 2 c’s, 1 h, 2’s, 


etc. Here are a few of the words that can be found 
— is, sit, bus, stop, etc. 


2. 


Can you think of a word associated with each 
letter of the name Christopher Columbus, like: 
is for Christopher Columbus. 

is for help which he so sadly needed. 

is for the road they traveled through space. 
is for Italy where Columbus was born. 

is for Santa Maria, the bark in which Columbus 
embarked on the third of August, 1492. 

is for trouble which Columbus surely had dur- 
ing his trip. 

is for Oceans that Christopher sailed on. 

is for Pinta, another of Columbus’ barks. 

is for Home, the America we love and cherish. . 
is for eyes that spied the first sight of land. 
is for Rah, Rah, Rah for Columbus Day. 

Can you complete the words for Columbus? 
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Month by Month 
Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(To be correlated with October Calling!) 
I. Can you tell a story from an outline? 
A Brief Story of Theodore Roosevelt’s Early Life. 
A. Birth — October 27, 1858, New York City. 
B. Early Days — (a) Spent in New York City 
with summers in the country. Young Theodore en- 
joyed riding on General Grant, his Shetland pony, 
jumping in the hay, playing with his cats, dogs, 
rabbits, and pet raccoon. 
(b.) He collected a Roosevelt Museum of Natural 
History, made up of butter flies and bugs of all 
kinds. 
(c.) He also wrote a diary and a book on “Natural 
History of Insects.” 
(d.) He loved the great out-of-doors. Because of 
his health, he could not carry on sports that other 
boys enjoyed. When twelve years old, a strict rule 
of physical training, — boxing, horseback riding, 
rowing and swimming. His health gradually re- 
turned. 
C. Education. 
a. Because of his health, Theodore went to school 
very little, but was tutored by a private tutor. 
b. Entered Harvard College at the age of eighteen. 
A good student and a faithful athlete. Always good- 
natured, friendly, and a good loser. During his col- 
lege career, he often spent his summer in the 
Maine woods, where he became friends with a big 
woodsman, Bill Sewall. They tramped together for 
twenty-five miles at a stretch. 
D. Roosevelt and the Law 

After college, Roosevelt devoted himself to the 
study of law. In the fall of 1881, he was elected to 
the New York Legislature. He always spoke his 
mind boldly and freely. Crooked plans did not 
thrive long in his presence. Called, “The fearless 
young lawmaker, who always took a stand for the 
right.” 

Can you make a very interesting story from this 
outline? 

II. Can you make an outline from a story? 

B. Mother Nature’s Helpers — The Story 
Mother Nature had had a very busy day. She was 
all in a flutter. “Dear, dear,” she said to herself. 
“There is so much to do and so little time in which 
to do it. There are so many seeds to be gathered 
and planted. I wish I could find some one to help 
me with my work.” “I am willing to try my best to 
help you,” sighed the wind, as the red leaves went 
dancing to the tune of his breath. 

“But how can you help, when you have so much 
of your own work to do,” asked Mother Nature. 

“Oh, I can blow on the softballs of the dandelion 
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and send her tiny seeds far and wide over the 
country side. I can carry the milkweek, the thistle 
blossom and the willow seeds to far away places. I 
can send the keys of the maples and elms whirling 
away like birds. Let me help your seed children to 
find brand new homes.” 

“I can help you, too,” said the rain. I can patter 
and pit-apat on the pods of the trees and flowers 
until all their tiny seeds are washed away.” 

“I can help you too, said the stream in a tiny 
murmur, as he hurried over the stones and pebbles. 

“But how can you help,” asked kind and good old 
Mother Nature. 

“I can carry away all the seeds that fall in my 
waters. Some seeds, I will toss up on the shore, 
others I will carry on to the river that will carry 
them farther and farther away.” 

“Please let us help,” called the little bunny rab- 
bits. “We can scramble among the bushes until 
our hair is prickly with burrs. Then we can rub 
against the rocks and fences until all our burrs 
find a new resting place.” 

“I want to help,” chattered the squirrel as he 
leaped from tree to tree. “I can carry the nuts and 
bury them in the ground. I’m not selfish enough to 
eat them all. Gladly, will I share some.” 

“We will be glad to help you,” sang the birds. 

“But how can you help?”, asked Mother Nature. 
“We can eat the cherries from our cherry tree and 
let the seeds drop to the ground. Let us help!” 

“We don’t need a soul to help us,” chimed the 
poppies and morning glories and violets all to- 
gether. “We do our own planting. Our pods dry 
and pop! Away we scatter our seeds. We don’t 
need anyone to help us!” 

“Well,” said Mother Nature. “What a great help 
you all are! I don’t know what I could do without 
you. Thank you, one and all.” 


Used by permission. —From the Instructor. 


OCTOBER’S BRIGHT BLUE WEATHER 
Helen Hunt Jackson 


Sun and skies and clouds of June, 
And flowers of June together, 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather; 
When loud the bumblebee makes haste, 
Belated, thriftless vagrant, 
And goldenrod is dying fast, 
And lanes with grapes are fragrant; 
When gentians roll their fringes tight 
To save them for the morning 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 
Without a sound of warning; 
When on the ground red apples lie 
In piles like jewels shining, 
And redder still on old stone walls 
Are leaves of woodbine twining; 
When all the lovely wayside things 
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Their white-winged seeds are sowing, 


And in the fields, still green and frail, 


Late aftermaths are growing; 


When springs run low, and on the brooks, 


In idle golden freighting, 


Bright leaves sink noiseless in the hush 


Of woods, for winter waiting; 


When comrades seek sweet country haunts, 


By twos and twos together, 


And count like misers, hour by hour, 


October’s bright blue weather. 


O sun and skies and flowers of June, 


Count all your boasts together, 


Love loveth best of all the year 


1. 


1, 
2. 
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October’s bright blue weather. 


What do you find in the poem that makes June 
a very beautiful month? (Sun, skies, clouds, 
flowers.) 

What flowers are mentioned? (goldenrod, gen- 
cian, woodbine). Is the goldenrod an early 
Fall flower? What color is the woodbine? 


Fire Prevention 


Here are several causes for fires. 


Sparks from fireplaces 8. Leaving electrical 
Old rubbish equipment 
Defective chimneys 9. Lamps and stoves 
Hot ashes 10. Out door bonfires 
Smoking 11. Christmas trees 
Fireworks 12. Playing with 


. Electric wires matches. 


Which of these are mostly caused by children? 
How can they be remedied? ————-__ 
What can be done to prevent Christmas tree 
What is the cause for many of our forest fires? 
What can you suggest as a prevention for cause 
No. 10? 
Should hot ashes be dumped in wooden barrels 
or boxes? Where should they be dumped? 
How can electric wires cause fire? How can 
this be prevented? 
Completion Test 

(Complete each sentence:) 

Every fire place should be protected by a 


Hot ashes should be dumped into a ——___. 
An oily rag may cause fire in a pile of 

Water spilled on electric cords cause —_—__. 
An outdoor fire should never be. left while it 

Rubbish should not be allowed to gather in 


Piles of dust should not be left to gather in 
places. 
All electric wires should be well —— 


A Yes or No Test 


(Underline Yes or No) 
Care should be taken that no sparks reach a 
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dry Christmas tree. Yes No 
We should leave bonfires while burning. 
Yes No 
Pieces of glass should not be dumped into rub- 
bish containers Yes No 
We should sell old rags and papers to the junk 
man, Yes No 
Electric wires that shéw wear should not be 
used. Yes No 
We should dump hot ashes into tin cans. 
Yes No 
Electric flatirons and toasters should not be 
used on a wooden surface. Yes No 
Trimmings on Christmas trees should be made 
of inflammable material. Yes No 


Don’ts to Prevent Fire 
Don’t use shabby electric wires. 
Don’t have fire works in woodsy places. 
Don’t carry lighted candles into closets. 
Don’t play with matches. 
Don’t scatter rubbish along the street. 
Don’t use kerosene or gasoline for starting a 
fire. 
Don’t hang your clothes near a stove. 
Don’t make bonfires. 


Problems for Study 
When should children have their fireworks? 
What should you use for lighting a dark closet? 
Can you tell a story to prove No. 2 is dangerous? 
Can you dramatize No. 4 to show its dangers? 
What can you suggest as a remedy for No. 1? 
Our October Calendar 
1. Who was James Whitcomb Riley? Can you 
recite one of his poems or quote a part of 2 
poem to your class? What do you think makes 
him so beloved by children? 
When was Jean Francois Millet born? In what 
country? Do you know his picture called “The 
Angelus”? Do you know any of his other pic- 
tures? 
Can you name the man who was one of the 
early ministers and missionaries among the 
Indians? 
What state in our United States was named 
for William Penn? Can you tell why? 
Where was President Dwight David Eisen- 
hower born? In what state? Can you list five 
admirable qualities of our President? 
What poem was written by Helen Hunt Jack- 
son? 
Do you own a dictionary? Do you know how 
to use it? Who compiled our first dictionary? 
For what is Richard E. Byrd noted? Have you 
seen his name recently in our newspapers? 
Can you find a newspaper clipping about him? 
Why was Theodore Roosevelt called, “The 
fearless lawmaker who always took a stand 
for the right”? 
Why do we celebrate Columbus Day? 
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WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 
Fill.the blanks below each word with printing of that word 


Print the correct word in the blank to complete the sentence 


tree nest bird 


This isa 
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FIND THE TWINS I Dyer Kuenstler 


riphantsbesed — No. 3 and 2 are alike. 1 and 2 are almost alike, but No. 2 has but- 
tons at the bottom of his coat instead of ta 

The suits of 1. 2. 3. and 4. are all decorated iby small black squares. 

No. 5. has circles = Sain as squares. He also has a different kind 

of feather pe his ca 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


HOW MANY PUMPKINS AND JACK O'‘LANTERNS ARE 


FOR SALE? 


NOW COUNT THE 
JACK O ‘LANTERNS 


Burs 


Me 


ARE SOLD 
MANY ARE 


Dyer Kuenstler 


FOR 
SALE 
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Meg goes for a walk in the park. She sees the pretty flowers 
and stops to pick some. Meg’s Mother has told her many 
times about the signs which read, “Do not pick the flowers”. 


Meg does not obey the signs which tell people not to feed 
the animals. She throws pop corn and paper into the water 
so the seal will dive for it. 
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Peg likes to go through the Park and look at the beautiful 
flowers. She knows she must not pick them because they 
are grown there for everybody to see and to enjoy. 


Peg knows the signs are put in the Park to protect the ani- 
mals. So Peg obeys the signs and does not throw food into 


the pens. 
45 
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Popcorn and Indians 


THE PLAYERS 
Eddie (Who loves to ask ques- 
tions) Indian One 
Marcy (His big sister who enjoys 
answering them) Indian Two 
THE SCENE 
‘The living room. Eddie and 
Marcy are filling small paper bags 
(decorated with pumpkins) with 
popcorn and putting each bag in 
a round basket on a table (right 
center). 
THE TIME 
Night before Hallowe’en 
THE SKIT 

Eddie: (Munching popcorn) 
Marcy, do you think we’ll have 
enough popcorn for treats tomor- 
row night? 

Marcy: 


(Placing a full bag 
carefully in the basket and smil- 
ing) As your big sister I think 
we'll have more than enough, if 
you stop eating it! 


Eddie: (Examining a large 
kernel of corn closely) What 
makes it pop? 

Marcy: Heat! Eddie! Heat! 
(Importantly) History says that 
Governor Winthrop described it 
as ‘parched corn turned inside 
out! 

Eddie: Who’s Governor Win- 
throp? 

Marcy: He was one of the first 
English settlers in Massachu- 
setts! 

Eddie: (Eagerly) Did the In- 
dians know about popcorn? 

Marcy: (Enjoying the role of 
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big sister) Why they planted it, 
dried it and popped it years and 
years before any white man came 
to our country! Popcorn is as 
American as the Indian! 

Eddie: (Excitedly) Gosh! I’m 
going to tell my class all about it! 
We're studying Indians, you 
know! 

Marcy: 
know it! 

Eddie: (Thinking out loud) 
They probably used hot stones to 
pop it. 

Marcy: Sometimes they put 
the whole cob on the fire embers. 

Eddie: Does popcorn come 
from the same plant as the corn 
we eat on the cob with butter? 

Marcy: No. The popcorn plant 
is a smaller variety than eating 
corn but it is easier to grow. 

Eddie: (Holding up a popcorn 
ball) Did the Indians make pop- 
corn balls? 

Marcy: (Putting another bag 
in the basket) Not exactly. But 
we know that the Iroquois In- 
dians served the white kernels 
with maple syrup to the early 
French Explorers at a _ peace 
pow-pow. 

Eddie: (With admiration) 
Gosh you’re smart! How do you 
know all this? 

Marcy: (Laughing) That’s 
easy! Some early colonists left 
letters and diaries that are in our 
libraries! Why we even know 
that Chief Massasoit’s brother 


(Laughing) Don’t I 


brought a large deerskin bag of 
popcorn to the Pilgrim Thanks- 
giving feast one year! 

Eddie: (Smiling) I bet the 
Pilgrim children liked that! 

Marcy: It was good food too! 
It kept many a tribe from starv- 
ing during hard times. Popcorn 
has even more food value than 
regular corn! 

Eddie: Did the Indians ever 
string popcorn? 

Marcy: Oh, my yes! When 
Cortez arrived in Mexico City in 
1519, he was greeted by dancing 
Aztec girls. (Dancing around) 
They wore many necklaces and 
lovely crowns made of popcorn! 
At first the Spaniards thought 
they were made of tiny flowers! 

Eddie: (Placing his last bag in 
the now full basket) Why that 
was over 500 years ago! Gosh, I’ll 
have a lot to tell my class tomor- 
row! 

Marcy: (Putting her bag out- 
side the basket) There’s no 
doubt. The American Indian’s 
most delicious gift to mankind is 
popcorn! 

Door bell rings off stage to left. 

Eddie: (Dashes to open door 
and comes back quickly) Behind 
him come two masked Indians 
dressed alike . . . feathers and all! 

Indian One: (Raising right 
hand) How! 

Indian Two: We no can come 
tomorrow. We go to family pow- 
wow. We... 
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Eddie; ‘{interrupting) I know 
you! Youjre the Brant twins! 
You’re in my class! 

Both Indians: (Holding out 
hands) We come for Halloween 
treat now, please! 

Marcy: (Gaily) Allright! We’ll 
open the Halloween season early! 

Eddie: (Gives each Indian a 
bag, then bows) Big White Chief 
presents first bag of popcorn to 
American. Indian with many 
thanks! 


Indians: (Stand surprised for 
a minute, then jump in the air 
and yell) Waa ... Hoo! (They 
put a handful of corn into their 
mouths and run off stage) 

Marcy: (Happily) Well, Ed- 
die, I’m sure we have enough pop- 
corn! (Takes the bag that is on 
the table and holds it out to Ed- 
die) 

Eddie: (Smiling, takes a hand- 
ful) Happy Halloween! (He 
tosses a kernel into the air and 


Columbus Visits 
Mother Goose Land 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I 
Characters: 
Mother Goose 
Some of her people. 

Humpty Dumpty 

Old Woman tossed up in a 
basket. 

Georgie Porgie 

Little Miss Muffet 

Old Dr. Foster 

Little Boy who went into a 
barn. 

Scene: In Mother Goose Land. 
(As the scene opens, Mother 
Goose is speaking to some of her 
people. 

Mother Goose: And I have 
just received word that the 
Spirit of Christopher Columbus 
is coming to visit us. 

Humpty Dumpty: And who 
is Christopher Columbus, pray 
tell? He doesn’t live in this land 
does he? 

Mother Goose: I said his 
Spirit. He lived many years ago 
but never here. He discovered 
a land called America and was 
one of the bravest men who ever 
lived. 

Humpty Dumpty: Well what’s 
he coming here for? We didn’t 
ask him did we? 

Mother Goose: I'll tell you 
why he’s coming. He’s coming 
to see if there are any brave peo- 
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ple left in the world. Now, with 
the exception of Humpty Dump- 
ty who really was quite brave 
when he fell, you people have 
been asked here because you’re 
the very ones in Mother Goose 
Land that are not so brave and 
often run away from things. 

Old Woman who was tossed 
up in a basket: If you’re think- 
ing of me you’re crazy, Mother 
Goose, Don’t you remember I 
went up seventeen times as high 
as the moon and took my broom 
with me? 

Georgie Porgie: There was 
nothing brave about that. You 
went up to sweep the cobwebs 
out of the sky when you should 
have stayed home and swept 
your own house. 

Mother Goose: And _ what 
about you, Little Miss Muffet? 
I don’t think Columbus will 
think you’re brave when he 
hears that you were frightened 
by a mere spider. 

Little Miss Muffet: Well, I 
guess Columbus would run too 
if a big spider got that near to 
him. 

Old Dr. Foster: Oh come now, 
Mother Goose, are you not a 
little hard on us fraidy cats? 
Now, just because people say 
what they do about me doesn’t 


catches it with his open mouth.) 
Curtain 
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mean that I’m afraid. I have to 
think of my health, you know. 

Little Boy who went into a 
barn: What do they say? I don’t 
know. 

Mother Goose: Listen and I 
shall tell you exactly what they 
said, 

“Old Dr. Foster 

Went to Glo’ster 

In a shower of rain. 

He stepped in a puddle 

Up to the middle 

And never went there again.” 

Little Boy: Well I admit J 
wasn’t brave and I’m sorry. 
They said this about me. 

“A little boy went into a barn 

And lay down on some hay. 

An owl came out and flew 
about, 

And the little boy ran away.” 

Mother Goose: And now you, 
Georgie Porgie have you heard 
what they say about you? It 
doesn’t sound brave to me. 

“Georgie Porgie pudding and 
pie 

Kissed the girls and made 
them cry 

When the girls came out to 
play 

Georgie Porgie ran away.” 

So now you people had better 
get. right out of sight when 
brave Christopher Columbus 
comes, 

For Columbus was brave and 
kind and true. ‘ 

He always did what he had 
to do. 


(Turn to page 62) 
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Halloween At Home 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


Ir WAS A windy, blowy Hal- 
lowe’en. Outdoors, things rattled 
and bumped and scratched. “I 
think I’ll just stay in tonight,” 
thought Mrs. Goose. “It is too 
scary and ghosty outside. I’ll sit 
by my stove.” 

There was a knock at the door, 
and she jumped — almost out of 
her red rocking chair! Then she 
remembered that it would prob- 
ably be the Pop-Rabbit family. 
She had expected to go around 
with them, for Tricks and Treats. 

Yes, there they were, in their 
ghost costumes, all holding jack 
o’lanterns. Their ears stuck out 
through the tops of the sheets; 
you could tell at once that they 
were a bunch of rabbits, not a 
flock of ghosts. 

“Come on,” they said. “Wrap 
up in your sheet. It’s such a 
windy, noisy night. We’ll have 
fun.” 

“It’s too windy and noisy,” 
Mrs. Goose told them. “I’m going 
to stay in. Why, we wouldn’t be 
able to tell what the noises were! 
The rattles might be — rattle 
snakes. The bumps might be— 
well, something serious.” 

“Come now, Mrs. Goose,” said 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. “You know 
there has never been a rattle- 
snake in all Animaltown. And the 
bumps are just — bumps.” 

“T’ve decided to stay at home,” 
said Mrs. Goose. 
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“Well, good-bye, then; have a 
good, dull time!” 

They ran off into the wind, 
laughing and making boos and 
woos and ghosty noises. 

Mrs. Goose settled down in her 
red rocking chair. She shut her 
eyes. She had no sooner done that 
than there was a loud bang and 
wind came rushing right into the 
room! 

“It’s a real ghost,” she thought, 
and got under the table. Then she 
realized that she hadn’t shut the 
door tight, after the Pop-Rabbits 
left. She was rather ashamed of 


herself for getting under the 
table, so she got right out and 
shut the door. 

Then there was a scratching 
from the bedroom. “‘A witch!” she 
thought. “Or a witch’s cat. It 
sounds just like cat claws.” She 
tiptoed to the bedroom and 
peeked in. It was just a vine, 
blowing against the window. 

She settled down again and 
shut her eyes. Then there was a 
loud bump, by the back door, and 
a slow, moving noise. “This time 
it is a ghost,” she thought, and 
peered through the keyhole. A 
milk bottle had blown over, and 
was rolling around. 

“Too many loud, queer noises 
tonight!” she thought. If it 
wasn’t Hallowe’en, I wouldn’t be 
scared at all. But this is the night 


You could tell at once that they were a bunch of rabbits. 
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black cats are around; everyone 
has always said so.” 

She leaned back and shut her 
eyes. Soon there was a knock- 
knock-knock at the front door, 
and she decided to be brave and 
open it. 

There stood two funny little 
figures, bundled up in sheets. 
Just then a mask blew off — and 
Mrs. Goose recognized Arabelle, 
one of Mrs. Hen’s chicken 
daughters. The other one, Clara- 
belle, said, “Hello, we’ve come 
for treats!” 

Mrs. Goose ran to the cooky 
jar, and dropped four fat cookies 
into their goody bags. “Here,” 
she said. “I never know whether 
it is my friends or ghosts or 
witches, I’m in such a nervous 
state tonight. Everything is bang- 
ing and whacking—” 


“Why, that’s the way Hal- 
lowe’en ought to be,” said 


Arabelle, and off they ran, giggl-. 


ing. “Thank you for the cookies!” 


Mrs. Goose decided to take a 
book and try to read. But un- 
fortunately she picked up a my- 
stery, and it scared her even 
more. Then a loud knock, and a 
kind of a whoop, at the back door, 
startled her so that her goosie 
knees shook. She could hardly 
stand up to go and see what it 
was. 


She peeked through the win- 
dow. There was a tall giant ghost 
there! Mrs. Goose shivered and 
went back to her chair. If she had 
taken time to really look, she 
would have seen that it was only 
Mr. Goat, on stilts. His goat feet 
showed plainly. He was rather 
annoyed that she didn’t open the 
door, and gave another loud 
whoop. As he went by the win- 
dow, he banged three times. 


Mrs. Goose sat down in her 
chair again, afraid to read any 
more of her mystery. She tried 
not to hear the rattling and blow- 
ing that was going on outside. 
Then there was a knock at the 
door; just a good plain knock. 
Voices called, “Mrs. Goose!’ 
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that ghosts and witches and 


She picked up a mystery story and it scared her even more. 


It was the Pop-Rabbit family 
again. “Treats,” they said. “Or 
Tricks!” 

“Of course, treats,” she said, 
“and here are some cookies.” She 
dropped them into the goody bag 
that Mr. Pop-Rabbit was carry- 
ing. 

“Oh, my shoe’s come untied,” 
said Leaf. “I’ve run so fast.” He 
put his jack-o-lantern down to 
tie it. 

“Are you sure you won’t come 
with us, Mrs. Goose?” asked 
Clover. 

having Hallowe’en at 
home.” But when Mrs. Goose 
said this she realized she wasn’t 
having the cozy time she had ex- 
pected. Maybe, she thought, she 
had better have gone out with 
the others— 

“LOOK!” called Baby Bumps. 
“See that giant ghost — let’s all 
chase him! Hurry!” And away 
hurried all the Pop-Rabbits, after 
Mr. Goat. 

It was then that Mrs. Goose 
realized that Leaf had forgotten 
his jack o’lantern. “Wait!” she 
called, and rushed after them, 


long neck stretched out, skirts 
flying, carrying it. 

The wind was making such a 
noise that the Pop-Rabbits didn’t 
even hear her. She kept calling 
“Here— wait for your lantern,” 
and they hurried right on. The 
tall ghost finally threw away his 
stilts — and galloped along ahead 
of the Pop-Rabbits, but they kept 
right on chasing. Clouds scurried 
over the moon. It was such a 
wild Hallowe’en night! 

Now Mrs. Goose was getting 
quite near to Three-Ducks’ house, 
by Blue Pond. Their house was 
dark; they must be out for tricks 
and treats, too. Mrs. Goose tried 
to peer in the window and she 
didn’t look where she was going. 
She stumbled over a stone. The 
jack o’lantern fell out of her 
wings and she fell into the pond. 

But as she fell she gave a long, 
loud screech. 

The Pop-Rabbits gave up chas- 
ing Mr. Goat, and turned around. 

“What on earth was that?” 
cried Mr. Pop-Rabbit. 

“It sounded like the worst 
witch in the world,” said Clover. 
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So they munched and visited, while the wind blew outside 


“See,” said Leaf, “that looks 
like my jack o’lantern. I was 
going back to get it, when we 
finished chasing this ghost.” 

“A ghost must have brought it 
to you,” said his mother. “My, 
what a screech that was!” 

“Perhaps the wind blew it,” 
said Leaf. He looked around ner- 
vously. He didn’t like to think 
about a screechy ghost. 

They all ran back, and there 
came Mrs. Goose, crawling out 
of the water. 

“Oh, my poor dear Mrs. 
Goose,” cried Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 
“It was you who was bringing 
the lantern, wasn’t it? And you 
didn’t want to go out tonight, 
either. And now look at you; what 
happened ?” 

“Oh, I just fell into the pond,” 
Mrs. Goose told them. “But it 
wasn’t as bad as staying home 
alone. I wasn’t nearly as scared.” 

“We'll hurry back to your 
house,” Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said, 
“and you must get into dry 
clothes. You’re dripping a river.” 
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Very soon they were all in 
Mrs. Goose’s kitchen. 

“Do you know,” said Mr.. Pop- 
Rabbit,” I think we've had 
enough of running around. My 
legs are frazzled.” 

“I’m tired, myself,” said Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit. “Why don’t we open 
the goody bags right here and 
now?” 


Wind 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Wind howls. 
Wind blows. 
Wind bites 
My cheeks and nose! 


Wind roars. 

Wind whines. 

Wind sways 

The towering pines. 


Wind pushes. 
Wind sings. 
Wind does 

A lot of things! 


“T’ll make some tea,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose, who was all fixed up 
in her old gray wrapper. 

The little Pop-Rabbits had 
their mouths open to say, “We 
don’t want to stay in!” — but 
when they saw the goodies in the 
bags, they decided it would be a 
nice idea to eat them. 

So they munched and visited, 
while the wind blew outside, and 
things rattled and banged. 

“Such a lot of noises,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “but I like them, 
now.” 

“You made the loudest noise of 
all,” laughed Baby Bumps. “You 
scared us all with that screech.” 

“Well, I didn’t quite have Hal- 
lowe’en at home,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “but now I’m having a 
good time.” 

“So are we all,” said Clover, as 
she crunched a cooky, crackled 
some pink pop-corn, and drank 
some hot mint tea. 


It was very cozy there with 
the fire burning, and the room 
full of yellow jack o’lantern light. 
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Tommy's 


Brother's 


Halloween Party 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Can WE wear costumes to 
school at Halloween time?” Jim- 
my asked Miss Brown. 

“Yes, you may. Would you like 
a Halloween Party?” 

“Yes, yes,” said many of the 
children. 

“What would you like to do at 
the party?” asked Miss Brown. 

“Eat,” said John. 

“Yes, let’s eat something,” said 
Mary. 

“All right. What would you 
like to have to eat?” 

“Potato salad. Baked beans,” 
suggested Patty. 

“We wouldn’t want that much. 
That would spoil your dinner at 
home.” 

“I like apples,” said Jimmy. 

“That’s a good suggestion. 
What else would you like?” 

Several suggestions were given. 
None of them seemed to please 
the children. Finally Bill said, 
“Why not some popcorn. I think 
popcorn and apples taste good 
together.” 

The children all agreed to his 
suggestion. 

“Now that we have decided on 
popcorn and apples, I’d like to 
tell you how much to bring. If 
you have apples at home bring 
about three apples and not any 
popcorn. If you have popcorn 
bring a medium size bag of pop- 
corn. If you have both at home 
then bring just two apples and a 
small bag of popcorn. Don’t bring 
too much of anything. That isn’t 
necessary. Halloween is tomor- 
row so bring the popcorn and ap- 
ples to school tomorrow. Wear 
your costumes to school if the 
weather isn’t too cold. If you 
bring your costumes in a bag or 
box be sure your name is written 
on it. If you wear a mask, you 
better carry it to school and put 
it on right before you come near 
your door or after you have 
crossed the last street. Why 
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shouldn’t you wear your mask 
from home?” 

“You might not see a car when 
you are crossing the street with 
a mask on,” said Jimmy. 

“Can I wear my mask right 
away as I get a ride to school?” 
asked Helen. 

“Yes, that is all right. 

The next day couldn’t arrive 
too soon for the children. Since 
it was.a lovely fall day, most all 
of the children wore their cos- 
tumes to school. A few carried 
theirs as they could not put their 
coat over the costume. Most of 
the children remembered to bring 
the Halloween treat. 

“Hello, boys and girls. I am 
Johnny. Miss Brown cannot be 
here today so I am taking her 
place,” said a tall thin person 
dressed in slacks wearing a mask 
with big ears. 

The children laughed and 
laughed. They didn’t know who 
the person was that stood at the 
door to let them into school and 
into the kindergarten. 

“You’re not Johnny. Who are 
you? asked Mary. 

(Class guess) 

“Are you Miss Brown? asked 
Jimmy. 

“It is time to come in the room. 
After you have hung up your 
clothes and you have helped those 
that need help sit on the rug and 
wait for the rest of the children. 
If you brought a treat to school 
put it on the table.” 

The children kept wondering 
who the person was that said he 
was Johnny. They didn’t find out 
until everyone had sat down on 
the rug. 

“Oh, it is Miss Brown,” said 
many of the children as Miss 
Brown put her mask back on her 
head. 

“I fooled some of you, didn’t 
I?” said Miss Brown. “I don’t 
know who some of you are either. 


If you would like to you can take 
your masks off now and put them 
back on again when we parade 
around to the different rooms. I 
see that some of you do not have 
a mask on. Would you like to 
make one?” 

“Yes, I would. So would I. Me 
too.” 

“Some of you have costumes on 
but are not wearing masks. If you 
have a costume on you do not have 
to make a mask. The masks are 
just for the children who are not 
dressed up at all. Wearing a mask 
that they make these children will 
then feel as though they also are 
dressed for a parade. They will 
be with the mask on. I have 
traced some kitten masks for you 
on different colored paper. You 
may choose which color you like. 
Cut it out, color whiskers and 
then bring it to me. I’ll staple on 
rubber bands for the ears. Then 
we'll put the rubber bands over 
your ears to hold the mask in 
place.” 

Soon the children had the 
masks done. 

“Now let’s get in a long line. 
We’ll parade around to the other 
rooms and show them your cos- 
tumes. Would like to do that?” 

“Yes, Miss Brown very much,” 
said the children. 

“Put your masks down. We are 
ready to start,” said Miss Brown 
as she stood in front of the line 
ready to lead the children into 
the different rooms. 

It was a very exciting experi- 
ence for the children because 
hardly any of them had been in 
any room except the _ kinder- 
garten. They were so pleased 
when the children clapped for 
them as they went from room to 
room. When they came back to 
kindergarten, they sat down on 
the rug. Miss Brown played their 
Halloween songs which they 
sang and they said their Hal- 
loween poems. Then Miss Brown 
played Halloween music and the 
children went out and performed 
in their costumes. All the cats 
went out at one time. Then the 
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“Nobody wants to buy me,” said Jack Pumpkin with a sigh. 


JACK PUMPKIN 
was only a Jack o’lantern, sitting 
on the shelf in Mr. Green’s store. 

“Nobody wants to buy me,” he 
sighed, but nobody heard him. 
“They have bought all my broth- 
er and sister lanterns. I am as 
round and bright and yellow as 
they are. What is the matter with 
me?” 

“You are hiding behind the 
black cat, that’s why,” said the 
stuffed toy owl, wisely. “(Nobody 
can see you.” 

Ozzie, the black cat smirked. 
“Never mind,” said she. “Per- 
haps somebody will buy me to- 
day. Then the children can see 
you.” 

“Nobody has bought me eith- 
er,” gruffed Red, the lantern. “Of 
course, I am not a toy. I am a 
danger signal. But I have been 
standing on this same spot for 
weeks, just gathering dust.” 

“You cost a whole dollar,” said 
Jack Pumpkin to Ozzie. “And 
Red costs fifty-nine cents. Me, I 
only cost a dime, but nobody 
wants me anyway.” 

“Well, after all,” said the wise 
old owl, “a dime is ten cents. 
What with savings stamps, piggy 
banks, and things, the children 
don’t always have money to spend 
on foolishness.” 
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“I am not foolishness,” said 
Jack Pumpkin. “Anyway, this is 
Halloween. Then the children 
have a right to have fun, and so 
have I.” 

“Stop feeling so sorry for your- 
self,” cried Red. “I could stop a 
train, if they would only get me 
out of here, but do I complain?” 

Ozzie snickered. “I don’t know 
what else you: would call it,” she 
said. 

“So what can you stop?” asked 
Red, crossly. 

“Nothing, except maybe a toy 
dog, if he isn’t too big.” 

“It might be fun to stop a 
train,” mused Jack Pumpkin. 

“Tf I could get off this shelf,” 
said Ozzie, “I could give the gob- 
lins rides, or maybe ride off with 
a witch on a broomstick. Meow! 
What a life! Just sitting on a 
shelf 

“TI could sit in a window and 
smile at everybody,” said Jack. 

“What fun is that?’ grunted 
Red. 

“Funny fun,” retorted Jack. 
“Folks would smile when they 
saw me. Soon everybody would 
be smiling.” 

Just then the little bell on the 
door tinkled to tell Mr. Green he 
had a customer. A boy with a 
jolly grin, and a mop of curly 


Little 


Jack 
Pumpkin 


KARIN ASBRAND 


red hair came in. 

“Hello, Bud,” said Mr. Green. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“I want to buy something for 
my little brother for Halloween,” 
said Bud, looking at the candy, 
gum, and lollypops in the show- 
case. “I just earned a dime run- 
ning an errand for Mrs. Smith.” 
He pointed to Jack. “Is a dime 
enough for the jack o’lantern?” 
he asked. 

Mr. Green lifted Jack off the 
shelf. “A dime to you, and ten 
cents to everybody else,” he said, 
his eyes twinkling. 

Bud handed over the dime, and 
took Jack Pumpkin, who almost 
quivered in his excitement. Red 
nearly turned green with envy, 
and Ozzie looked as though she 
would cry any minute. Jack 
wished he could wave goodbye to 
them, but, of course, he had no 
arms. Bud took him out into the 
dark street, holding him very 
carefully. He walked and walked, 
up street and down, until they 
came to a country road. Then he 
took a flashlight from his pocket, 
snapped the light, and put it into 
Jack Pumpkin’s round, fat inside, 
so that he shone brightly. 

“That's so my little brother 
Timmy can see us coming,” ex- 
plained Bud. 
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“This is fun,” thought Jack, 
looking ahead at the stretch of 
road. “Not as much fun as stop- 
ping a train, of course, but then, 
I’m not a red lantern.” 

He felt nice and warm inside, 
and beamed brightly at people 
who passed. The children stopped 
to admire him. Some of them had 
lighted lanterns, too. 

“Timmy has been sick,” said 
Bud. “He will get a big kick out 
of you.” 

Jack thought, ‘““Now I am really 
going to be useful.” 

Just then a little girl ran out 
into the road. Jack saw two big 
round eyes like balls of fire com- 
ing right at her. 

“Get out of the way, Nancy,” 


SaTuRDAY WAS a beauti- 
ful sun shiny day. Father had 
gone to the office to work until 
noon. Mother and the children 
were sitting around the break- 
fast table talking. 

Judy and Philip were real 
happy today because they had 
planned a parade, and it was so 
good to see the sun shining. “Let’s 
hurry and get our work done,” 
said Philip, ‘so we can go out to 
play.” Judy thought this was a 
good idea, too; so they asked to be 
excused and left the table. 

In no time at all Philip was out 
in the yard raking leaves. Mother 
and Judy could hear him sing- 
ing as he worked. He was sing- 
ing: 

“Rake, rake, rake the leaves, 

Early every fall, 

Merrily, merrily, merrily, mer- 
rily, 

. Soon I’ll have them all.” 

Judy didn’t want him to beat 
her, so she carried all the dishes 
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screamed Bud. “You'll get run 
over.” 


Jack tried to scream, too, but 
no sound came from his throat. 
“Oh, dear,” he thought. “I do be- 
lieve I am trembling.” 

Bud swung Jack Pumpkin high 
into the air, almost in front of 
the two balls of fire. Jack grinned 
as widely as he could. Nancy 
stood right in the path of danger, 
just crying. Then the two round 
eyes stopped short. Jack found 
himself blinking into the head- 
lights of a car. A nice man got 
out and hurried over to them. 

“Nancy,” he cried, lifting her 
in his arms, “you gave me such 
a scare. You have been told 
never to run out into the road.” 


Judy and Philip 
Have A 


over to the sink for mother to 
wash and then dried them as 
quickly as she could. The toy 
room was still to be cleaned but 
that wouldn’t take long. Soon she 
was singing as loudly as Philip, 
and mother smiled as she went 
about her work. It was good in- 
deed to be a mother and to have 
such fine children. 

Susie sat in her high chair and 
watched out the window. How she 
laughed when the wind came 
along and blew a big pile of Phil- 
ip’s leaves away. Some of the 
neighbor children saw that Phil- 
ip was having trouble, so they 
came over and helped him put 
the leaves into sacks. 

Golly—they wanted to have a 
parade and if Philip didn’t get 
all his leaves raked he couldn’t 
play. They worked as hard as 
ever boys could work and were 
just finishing when they saw 
Philip’s father coming up the 
street. He was home for lunch. 


“T came to meet you, Daddy,” 
wailed Nancy, hiding her head 
on his shoulder. 

The man turned to Bud. “You 
saved my little girl’s life,” said 
he. 

“My lantern did, sir,’”’ said Bud. 
“If I hadn’t had my Jack o’lant- 
ern, you never would have seen 
me.” 

Jack Pumpkin grinned proudly. 
How nice it was to belong to a 
fine boy like Bud on Halloween: 
If only Ozzie and Red could see 
him now. Stopping a car and 
saving a little girl’s life was even 
better than stopping a train. 

He smiled and smiled. He 
thought there was nothing nicer 
than having a happy face and a 
wide mouth with which to smile. 
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Parade 


“So long, Philip, we’ll see you 
after lunch,” they said as they 
hurried to their own homes. 

Lunch was over in no time and 
Judy and Philip were out in the 
yard with their friends. They had 
Susie with them, too. One of the 
boys had a wagon and a big dog. 
Susie was going to ride in the 
wagon and the dog was going to 
pull her. “Come on, kids, let’s go,” 
said Philip. He blew his whistle 
and they all fell in line. There 
was Judy in front carrying the 
flag, then came the boys with 
drums, horns, and fifes. There 
were girls dressed like nurses, 
and boys dressed like soldiers, 
and last of all a clown leading 
the big dog that pulled the wag- 
on. What a fine sight they were! 

“Hurrah!” said all the neigh- 
bors as they came out to watch 
them go by. 

“Hurrah!” said all the chil- 
dren, “Hurrah for Saturdays and 
sunshine!” 
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THE KITTEN’S BATH Helen Strimple 


BROUGHT HER 


Q AND FAMILY. Pa GAVE EACH 


A NAME. THE YELLOW Ewes “BLONDIE” THE STRIPED 


‘JIGGER” AND THE TINY WHITE 
CALLED “NARCISSUS LIKE MOTHERS 


GIVE EACH A BATH, SAID S 4 AND SHE FILLED HER & 


WITH WARM WATER. 


ba | LAY OUT tLe BUT AT THE FIRST WET 


SPLASH, @ RAN ID INA 
ED INTO A sueeve. mo BEHIND THE Th 


QQ NOT FIND THEM. SO SHE GAVE = 


A BATH. SOME TIME LATER 


SITTING ON THES) BY THE 


EACH carer uy WITH HER PINK TONGUE. L GuESs 


THEIR MOTHER KNOWS THE BEST WAY TO BATHE THEM. suo 
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66 
W Mother Whale 
sounded. 

‘‘Whoosh!’’ little Blower 
sounded, as he blew the warm 
air out of his lungs. His spout 
rose in a low, bushy column of 
stale breath. For, like all sperm 
whales, when Blower blew, his 
breath rose up and forward in a 
tiny low cloud. 

Again he rolled with the waves 
of the sunlit sea, while he drew 
a deep breath of the October air 
into his big lungs. That made 
him feel so good he leapt into 
the air, then made a playful dive. 
And down below, he held his 
breath till he just had to come up 
and blow again. 

He had only one nostril or blow 
hole at the end of his nose, or 
snout. It was almost like two, 
though, because it was S-shaped. 
But it was all on the left side of 
his snout, so that he could lie on 
his other side and still keep his 
nose above water. 

The whale herd of about 500 
members had been fishing off the 
west coast on its way from Al- 
aska to Vancouver Island. In 
summer they had found lots of 
good things to eat in the colder 
waters, and now that winter was 
coming they would enjoy the 
warmer seas. They ate fish: they 
swallowed them whole. But they 
liked squid best. These squid, 
with their seven or eight snaky 
arms waving about in the water, 
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The Sperm 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


they tried to swallow whole. But 
if a slippery fish or a squid was 
hard to hold onto, they had teeth 
they could set in them. 


Blower had been weaned: he 
no longer had to live on milk. But 
he could swallow only the little 
squid. It took Granddad to swal- 
low the great big squid. Grand- 
dad could have swallowed Jonah; 


he could have carried him to 
shore in his stomach, then 
brought him up and cast him 
upon the beach. Granddad had 
once had a third cousin named 


Moby Dick. These two, Jonah and 
Moby Dick, had really made 
sperm whales famous. 

Mother liked lobsters, too, and 
sometimes she even swallowed a 
baby shark, or a cuttlefish. The 
trouble with cuttlefish was that 
they had hard beaks, and if a 
whale ate too many cuttlefish, he 
had a pain in his middle, and a 
lump of something formed—a 
lump of ambergris. This amber- 
gris was a dark gray lump, and 
men who found it used to use it 
for medicine, or to flavor food. 


“Whoosh!” little Blower sounded, as he blew the warm air out of his lungs. 
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They found it also made perfume 
last. Still, it was better for a 
whale not to have ambergris in 
his insides: it hurt. Blower was 
content with the baby squid, he 
could catch. 

Like the grown up whales, 
Blower had teeth in only his low- 
er jaw. But if he had to hold onto 
a slippery fish, he could close 
those sharp teeth against tooth 
sockets in his upper jaw and hold 
on. He had rather poor eyes, but 
then he didn’t have to see much 
under water. And his ears were 
inside his head, because sound 
carries so well through water. 

Blower’s family was a very 
old one. Its history went back 
for hundreds and thousands and 
millions of years. Once upon a 
time whales had been land ani- 
mals, and they still had to breathe 
air. They still nursed their babies 
on milk. But at some time the 
great ice fields or something had 
come down and made life on land 
too hard for them. Then they had 
taken to the sea. 


There it was easy to catch fish 
and squid and other sea food. 
(Some whales lived on the tiniest 
bits, that they strained out of the 
sea water). And with all that sea 
food, they began to be too heavy 
to walk. Their bodies got so big 
that their legs would no longer 
hold them up on land. Then Na- 
ture turned their front legs into 
flippers with which to swim. She 
turned their other end into some- 
thing like a two-part tail called 
flukes. The flukes weren’t like the 
tail of a fish: they flattened out 
the other way. That helped a 
whale to dive deeper and deeper 
and DEEPER. 

They had to hold their breath 
when they made a big dive. But 
they grew bigger lungs. And as 
hundreds and thousands and 
MILLIONS of years passed, the 
whales that could hold their 
breath the longest under water 
were the ones that caught the 
most fish, and lived the longest, 
and had the most little ones. 

Now the sperm whales were 
the biggest whales in the world. 
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Blower had been 15 feet long 
when he was born. His mother 
was more than twice that length. 
And Granddad was four times as 
long — 70 feet. 

The name sperm whale came 
from the sperm oil they had in 
hollows in their heads. It is 
thought that this sperm oil is 
their store of food, so that when 
fishing is poor they need not 
starve. Be that as it may, men 
found that the sperm oil, the 
spermaceti, in a whale’s head was 
good for their lanterns. Then 
they found it made fine oil for 
machinery. The trouble was, so 
many men became whalers, along 
about 1635, when America was 
young, that the sperm whales 
were all being killed off. They 
had to pass laws about killing 
sperm whales. The mothers and 
young ones were not to be 
hunted: they were to be con- 
served. The conservation people 
had stepped in and saved these 
valuable whales, so there would 
always be more. 

Suddenly a whistle sounded 


Colorful Names 
ADELAIDE PARKER 


In these flowers’ names 
As gay as can be, 

You’ll find a color 
That you can see! 


There’s the rose, and the 
primrose, 
And tuberose, too; 
And Heliotrope, lilac, 
And Violet, blue. 


There’s the Texas-Blue-Bonnet 
And Marigold, 

The Goldenrod, pinks, 
And Lavender, old! 


The Black-Eyed-Susan 
Must not be missed, 
And the Red-Hot-Poker 
Concludes my list! 


from far down under water. 
Blower heard it, though a man 
might not have, if there had been 
a diving man down under the 
waves. So did the rest of the 
herd. It was a warning signal. 

What was the danger? Blower 
did not know. But his mother had 
taught him to dive deep when 
that whistle sounded. So he dove 
with the rest. — How hard it was 
to hold his breath! 

It was a pack of “Killers!” 


Quick! Mother seemed to tell 
him. Into that rocky cove, and 
hide between the big boulders. 
The Killers couldn’t get at them 
there. For those Killer whales 
would eat one alive. Sperm whales 
have no way of fighting back; the 
only thing they can do is to race 
to hiding. On their big gray 
heads many have white scars 
where the Killers have wounded 
them. The suckers on the arms of 
a squid wound them, too. 

At first Blower’s heart beat 
with fright. Then it began to be 
hard to hold his breath. He had 
swum perhaps a mile, and had 
kept himself wedged between the 
boulders till the danger was past. 
At last he just had to come up 
for air. “Whoosh! WHOOSH!” 
he sounded, raising just the tip 
of his nose above water. 

Though his wavy skin was as 
thick as your finger, it had been 
badly scratched against the rocks, 
so Mother thought they had 
better stay hidden in the cove 
awhile. If the Killers smelled his 
warm blood, they would be back 
in an instant. 

The sperm whales that migrate 
far south to the Antarctic often 
run into danger like this. They 
go to New Zealand or South 
Africa when the Antarctic gets 
too cold. Others of Blower’s 
cousins like to fish Greenland 
waters. One herd even migrates 
from Lower California to Bering 
Sea. The fall of the year is the 
time when mates are chosen, and 
families started. Then the babies 
are usually born in some sheltered 
cove. But not till 16 months 
later. 
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The Sweetest Sweet 


JOSEPHINE M. OPSAHL 


lr YOU think cane sugar is 
the sweetest sweet, you are mis- 
taken. It is glycyrrhizin found in 
licorice root. Glycyrrhizin is 
nearly fifty times as sweet as 
cane sugar. It is so sweet it can 
still be detected when diluted one 
part to twenty thousand parts of 
water. 

Glycyrrhizin is obtained from 
the root of the licorice plant 
which grows wild in parts of 
Spain, Italy, Syria, Asia Minor 
and southern Russia. The licorice 
plant is a shrub, growing several 
feet in height, having bluish 
flowers. As the upper portions of 
the plant. have no sweetness, they 
have no commercial value. It is 
only the big tap root and the net 
work of runners which are dug 
for use. Some of these roots are 
nearly twenty-five feet in length. 
Because of the spreading root 
system of the licorice plant, it is 
almost impossible to dig up all 
the roots. Those remaining in the 
ground, no matter how small, 
sprout and another crop can be 
harvested in three or four years. 
This makes the licorice plant a 
serious weed pest, much like the 


Canadian thistle in our own 
country. 

We import about 25,000 tons 
of licorice roots annually in nor- 
mal times. The roots containing 
the largest percentage of glycyr- 
rhizin come from Asia Minor. 
They are dug by the peasants 
during the rainy winter season. 
For drying, they are stacked in 
huge piles over ditches which al- 
lows for ventilation and drain- 
age. During the drying period 
they are also turned a number of 
times, so as to shake out loose 
dirt and stones and to prevent 
molding. 

When only about ten percent 
of the water content remains in 
the roots, they are baled and 
shipped to factories in the United 
States. In order to extract the 
glycyrrhizin from the roots, they 
are shredded and boiled in water. 
This solution is drained off, evap- 
orated, and run off into forms to 
cool and solidify. This paste is 
now ready for use as flavoring in 
candies and pastries; to hide the 
bitterness of cough medicine, 
cascara and other medicines; and 
to give moisture and flavoring to 
tobacco products. 


The Goldenrod's 
Visitors 


B. F. BISHOP 


Ir WAS autumn again — a 
wonderful time of year, all red 
and gold. Every morning the 
heavy dews on the pasture plants 
glistened like silver in the sun- 
light, and birch branches formed 
a yellow canopy over the cow- 
paths. 

Farther on, the cowpaths led 
up over the pasture hill, where 
the sun shone warm and bright; 
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this whole hillside was a mass of 
yellow Goldenrod, those brightest 
and prettiest of autumn blossoms, 
which seemed to have caught and 
held all the gold of the summer 
sunshine. 

Many of the summer flowers 
had gone to seed. Their honey 
pots were empty, and no longer 
did they offer sweets and pollen 
to passers by. But the nectar-cups 


The roots are then boiled up a 
second time and the extraction 
is used to make “Foamite Fire- 
foam” which is used to exting- 
uish oil fires, and the roots them- 
selves are ground up and used as 
a base for insulating fiberboard 
or for compost for growing mush- 
rooms. 

Glycyrrhizin is unique in that 
it is only found in the root of the 
licorice plant. Up to this time 
chemists have not been able to 
produce it artificially in their test 
tubes. In fact, they do not even 
agree as to what the formula is. 

Because our supplies of this 
valued flavoring were nearly cut 
off during the war years, scien- 
tists in our own country looked 
about and found small amounts 
of the Spanish type licorice plant 
growing in Salt River Valley in 
Arizona and near Hanford, Cali- 
fornia: Mr. Monroe Kidder of 
the Polytechnic School harvested 
some of the California root, send- 
ing a carload of the dried roots 
to the factory in New Jersey. 
They proved satisfactory. Now 
interested parties are initiating a 
program for growing licorice in 
the Imperial Valley. This Spanish 
type licorice plant, however, does 
not contain quite as large a sup- 
ply of glycyrrhizin as do the 
plants found in Asia Minor and 
the far East. 


of the Goldenrod blossoms were 
full. Plenty of pollen could be 
found on the tall flowers. Many 
insects visited these plants dur- 
ing those autumn days. 

Earlier in the season, Mrs. 
Gallfiy had flown to one of the 
Goldenrod’s stems and had laid 
an egg on it. Immediately the 
plant had begun to form a little 
round house around the egg. This 
little green house was called a 
gall. 

Inside the house, a little crea- 
ture came from the egg and be- 
gan at once to eat its little home. 
As he ate, he grew and grew. 
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Then after a while, this little 
larva turned into a fly, who 
chewed a little round doorway 
in the wall of the gall-house and, 
through it, made its way out into 
the sunshine. 

Among the Goldenrod’s visi- 
tors, none were more abundant 
than the bees. Although summer 
was over and gone, many bees 
were still gathering nectar for 
their winter’s supply. 

One sunny, autumn morning, 
Mrs. Praying Mantis visited the 
Goldenrod blossoms. Mrs. Mantis 
was not looking for a breakfast 
of honey. She ate only insects. 
She was not at all particular what 
kind of insect she had for her 
breakfast. She had already eaten 
her mate, and she had eaten her 
neighbor’s children. Now she sat 
on a Goldenrod leaf, her forefeet 
clasped in prayerful attitude. 

Mrs. Honeybee, feasting on one 
of the Goldenrod blossoms, no- 
ticed the mantis just in time. On 
that same flower, a _ beauti- 
ful golden-green chalcid-fly was 
watching for an insect for her 
breakfast. Quick as a wink, Mrs. 
Mantis seized the chalcid-fly and 
devoured it. Mrs. Honeybee left 
hurriedly. 

The Goldenrod’s next visitor 
was Mrs. Bumblebee. Now, Mrs. 
Bumblebee’s winter home was 
ready and furnished. The old, 
deserted nest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Meadow Mouse was warm and 
cozy. Mrs. Bumblebee had lined it 
with tiny bits of moss. The big, 
queen bee visited her home every 
day. She wanted to be sure that 
it was in order so that she could 
slip quickly into it, when Jack 


Sometimes I wish that I could be 
A baby kangaroo, then I 

Could ride in mother’s pocket 
And never need to pout or cry. 


Frost appeared, pinching every- 
thing with his icy fingers. 

She had visited her home that 
very morning, and had found 
everything just as she wanted it. 
So now all she had to do was to 
flit about in the autumn sun- 
shine, stopping now and then for 
a bit of breakfast. 

She was humming happily as 
she alighted on a bright, dew-wet 
blossom of the Goldenrod. Mrs. 
Bumblebee did not notice Mrs. 
Praying Mantis on a green leaf 
nearby, until that cruel insect 
seized Mr. Soldier Beetle from 
one of the blossoms. Instantly 
Mrs. Bumblebee flew away to 
find a safer place to eat her 
breakfast. 

No sunny place could have 
been more inviting that morning 
than the pasture hillside covered 
with those golden flowers. So 
Mrs. Mourning Cloak Butterfly 
must have thought as she flew 
along over the yellow blossoms, 
stopping here and there to bask 
in the morning sunlight. She, too, 
knew of a cozy, hollow tree where 
she intended to spend the winter. 
But as long as old North Wind 
stayed in the Arctic regions 
where he belonged, and the pas- 
tureland was warm and sunny, 
she would still spend the autumn 
days flitting here and there among 
the late blossoms. 

Mrs. Monarch Butterfly, too, 
visited the Goldenrod family that 
morning. She knew that she must 
soon be starting for the south- 
land. In fact, she should have 
gone several weeks before. But 
the pastureland was so lovely 
with its bright, autumn sunshine 


What I Wish 


EDNA HAMILTON 


and its beautiful flowers, that she 
had lingered there. 

That morning she flitted lazily 
from one Goldenrod to another. 
As she fluttered here and there, 
she was joined by other Monarch 
Butterflies. By the dozens they 
came until the big patch of Gol- 
denrods on the hillside was so 
nearly covered with the brown- 
winged creatures that only a little 
of the yellow blossoms could be 
seen. 

Suddenly the whole flock of 
butterflies rose in the air and 
started toward the southland, 
where they would spend the long, 
cold winter. 

Other insects visited the Gol- 
drenrods during those autumn 
days. There were the carpenter 
bees and the mining bees. Some- 
times these insects were caught 
by the yellow crab-spiders that 
hid among the blossoms. Some- 
times Assassin bugs caught bees 
for their breakfast. 

In late October Jack Frost 
came down from the northland. 
He saw the Goldenrod blossoms 
on the hillside and immediately 
pinched them with his icy fingers. 
Then the beautiful - blossoms 
turned brown. All the insects 
rushed into their winter homes. 
Daisy, the cow, no longer wand- 
ered around the pasture, search- 
ing for a late bunch of clover. 
Mr. Woodchuck was already 
sleeping soundly in his cozy, 
underground home. The summer 
plants scattered their seeds over 
the pastureland. In the spring- 
time new plants would spring 
from those seeds and make the 
pastureland beautiful again. 


Sometimes I wish that I could be 


A puppy dog or ginger cat, 


Then I could doze before the fire. 
Now what do you think of that? 
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The Fishing Bird 


ISABEL WILLIAMS 


‘THEere are two birds who 
profit from the activities of the 
bird called an Osprey. The Bald 
Eagle quite often allows the Os- 
prey to catch his fish dinner for 
him. Purple Grackles often use 
a hole in the side of the Osprey’s 
large nest as a safe and com- 
fortable nest for themselves. 

The Osprey is a striking look- 
ing bird about two feet long. His 
head and upper parts are brown, 
while his underparts are white. 
There is a dark brown stripe 


from his bill, up the side of his 
head and down to his neck. 

The Osprey is known as the 
best bird fisherman, and is some- 
times called the Fish Hawk for 
that reason. 

When the Osprey goes fishing 
he circles over the water until he 
spies a likely looking fish, he 
swoops swiftly down and van- 
ishes into the water head first. 
He doesn’t seize the fish in his 
bill however, but spears it with 


the very sharp talons on his feet. 
As he rises from the water he 
has the fish firmly gripped in his 
claws. If he is lucky enough to 
escape the Bald Eagle he flies 
away to some perch on land to 
eat it. If he does lose his fish prize 
to the Eagle he goes back to the 
water to find another. 

The Osprey can be found in all 
parts of North America, where- 
ever there is a pond, lake, stream 
or coast line waters in which to 
fish. 


Fall Winds (A Game) 


Tue BOYS and girls form a 
square as large as their play 
space allows. One child, playing 
the North Wind, stands in the 
north corner of the square; one 
child, South Wind, in the south 
corner; another child, West 
Wind, in the west corner; and 
the fourth child, East Wind, in 
the east corner. A fifth child is 
the AUTUMN LEAF and stands 
in the center. 

Each wind in turn tries to 
catch the Autumn Leaf. But, the 
North Wind cannot catch Au- 
tumn Leaf unless, when he 
touches her with his hand, his 
cheeks are blown out round, puff- 
ing his breath out like the wind; 
the South Wind cannot catch her 
unless he is humming a tune; the 
West Wind cannot catch her un- 
less his teeth are tight together, 
and he is making a buzz-buzz 
sound like a saw; and the East 
Wind cannot catch her unless he 
is crying like a baby. 

When all the youngsters are in 
place, the Autumn Leaf starts the 
game by choosing the wind she 
wishes to run after her first. If 
she chooses the North Wind she 
bows before him, then begins to 
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ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


run around the square saying 
three times “Blow, North Wind, 
blow! But, you cannot cover me 
with snow” After the Autumn 
Leaf has said this three times the 
North Wind may start after her, 
both running around the square. 
He may run around the.square 
four times. If he has not been 
able to catch her while his cheeks 
are puffed out he has to get back 
in place. If he does catch her, 
then he is the Autumn Leaf. 

The other winds then come in 
turn in the same manner. To the 
South Wind she says, “Wind of 
the South, Wind of the South, I 
dare you to run about’; to the 
west wind she says, “Wind of the 
West, Wind of the West, I like 
running from you the best’’; and 
to the East Wind, “Wind of the 
East, Wind of the East, I think 
I like you the least’. 

If none of the four winds have 
been able to catch Autumn Leaf 
according to the rules for each, 
the Autumn Leaf may then call 
out, “Whirl-wind!” This is the 
signal for all the winds to run 
round and round Autumn Leaf 
in a circle. If Autumn Leaf can 
touch one of them while he is 


not acting his part, the North 
Wind’s cheeks out, etc., then that 
wind has to be Autumn Leaf. 
As a follow-up of this lively 
game the boys and girls will be 
glad to sit quietly and enjoy the 
following poem. 
FALL WINDS 
Hurrying, rushing they come 
along, 
Whistling their welcome autumn 
song, 
Blowing late blossoms into the 
air, 
Scattering the gay leaves 
everywhere. 
In empty porch chairs they play, 
Swiftly and gleefully rocking 
away, 
Sweeping ‘up posts where the old 
vine cleaves, 
Jogging the birds’ nests under 
the eaves. 
Then off they fly with a rush 
down the street, 
Saucily rumpling all whom they 
meet ; 
Frisky, uncertain fellows to 
shun, — — 
But their season’s work is faith- 
fully done. 
—Anonymous 
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Notes From Your 
Audio-Visual Consultant 


Here we are with the nip 
of October in the air. You who 
teach in the north country, up 
in Dick Berg’s section around 
Springfield, Massachusetts, or 
even up in the Maine countryside 
with Ellen Blodgett or some of 
the other wonderful New Eng- 
landers, can expect a visit from 
your Audio-Visual Consultant 
most any time now. Each autumn 
we make at least one trip through 
the wonderland of that part of 
America. We visit classrooms, ap- 
pear unexpectedly at sessions 
with Jim Remely in and around 
Newton Massachusetts; spend an 
inspiring day with Madaline 
Perazzi in South Portland and 
Elizabeth Canavan in Augusta, 
Maine. It is on these trips that 
we pick up so many of the tips 
we pass on to you. Speaking of 
tips here are a few we have gath- 
ered throughout the summer that 
we hope will prove helpful. 

If you are teaching about peo- 
ple in other parts of the world in 
the third and fourth grade you 
will be interested in knowing 
about a new set of records. Decca 
Record Co. of New York have a 
series of fourteen long play re- 
cords that are called the “holiday 
series”. They are entirely musical 
and give you an opportunity to 
introduce to the children some of 
the popular music of other coun- 
tries. The music is all in the popu- 
lar vein and will sound very fa- 
miliar to the children who normal- 
ly hear radio and Television pro- 
grams in their homes. Health 
Education classes using the popu- 
lar dance steps will find these rec- 
ords especially helpful. Each rec- 
ord consists of numerous dance 
and song tunes played by orches- 
tras in the country of origin. At 
present the titles cover such 
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BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


places as Vienna, Spain, Italy, 
Paris, South America, Mexico, 
Dominican Republic and many 
others. In all it is a very interest- 
ing series. If you are teaching 
Kindergarten, first or second 
grade here is a real find. While 
browsing around the publishers 
this summer we found a book 
that is a pure delight and a tre- 
mendous help in introducing a lot 
of little songs that the children 
will love to use. Plymouth Pub- 
lishing Co. of New York have 
brought out a new book of songs 
arranged and compiled by Chari- 
ty Bailey. Miss Bailey has used all 
of the vast experience she has 
had with little folks in selecting 
this group of songs from many 
parts of the world. In it there are 
songs from Europe, Asia, South 
America and the Islands. They 
are simple, melodious and have 
just the right amount of catchi- 
ness in words and music to make 
each one a real favorite. Then to 
help you still more, two records 
have been made by Miss Bailey 
and a group of her children sing- 
ing most of the songs in the book. 
When we first discovered this 
combination we tried it out in a 
number of demonstrations. What 
we found was that through the 
use of the records with the book 
we could get teachers who were 
not pianists and not music spec- 
ialists to easily teach these de- 
lightful songs to the class. 

To help the teacher get this 
material your Audio-Visual con- 
sultant asked the record company 
and the publisher to put these to- 
gether in a kit. This has been 
done and you can now get the 
Charity Bailey Sing A Song Kit 
consisting of the two records 
and the book for $2.75. If your 


dealer doesn’t have them send a 
card to us and we will see that 
you are supplied. We know of a 
number of school suppliers who 
do carry them. 

If you are looking for some 
rainy day listening fun records, 
Mercury has two new ones in 
the Childcraft series that will 
be just fine for either the listen- 
ing area or for inspiring a numb- 
er of activities. These two rec- 
ords are called Show Boat and 
The Wedding of the Painted Doll. 
The Painted Doll record has on 
the reverse side the famous tale 
of the Owl and the Pussy cat done 
very delightfully. 

Pan American World Airways 
has some of the nicest pictures 
and travel folders. We have been 
using them in an opaque project- 
or and the children have been 
making up stories, songs, poems 
and even playlets about the places 
they see in the pictures. Grey- 
hound Bus Co. also has a lot of 
free material that will be very 
useful. If you want any of these 
drop a line to your Audio-Visual 
Consultant care of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD and we will see 
that you get them. That also goes 
for any of the material mentioned 
in the department. 


You should have in your school 


a film strip put out by Filmstrip 


house in New York which is all 
about Fire Prevention. It is the 
most dramatic and useful pre- 
sentation we have as yet seen. 
What with burning leaves and 
many other activities around the 
school and home this film strip 
may be just the thing you need 
to teach the use and misuse of 
fire. Our own Fire Chief says he 
would like to have every child in 
the community see this film strip. 
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Clearing Ground 
(From Page 2) 


Question: Could you please tell 
me where I could purchase chil- 
dren’s records—that emphasize 
stories and activities that chil- 
dren love? 


Answer: The “Little Nipper” 
Series of children’s records per- 
forms a valuable function in the 
development of reading skills, 
creative response, and playtime 
habits. In addition, the combina- 
tion of music, story, and picture 
creates a recreational association 
with music which is of great val- 
ue to the child. The “Little Nip- 
per” Series includes such records 
as the following—Alice in Won- 
derland, Bambi, Cowboy Tim, 
Cinderella, Ding Dong School, 
What Does the Music Make You 
Want to Do?, Howdy Doody and 
Mother Goose, Johnny Apple- 
seed, etc. These records are put 
out by the RCA Victor, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, 
N. J. 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


“MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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Question: In planning for La- 
bor Day Activities, could you 
please send me names and 


sources of songs on Trades or 


Industries? 

Answer: I would suggest the 
following: The Blacksmith, Sec- 
ond Book of Songs, Foresman, 
American Down in a Coal Mine, 
Folk and Art Songs I, Armitage, 
Birchard Industry, Congdon Mu- 
sic Reader II, C. H. Congdon, 
Congdon At the Forge, Progres- 
sive Music Reader 3, Birge, Sil- 
ver, Burdett; Jolly Miller, Folk 
Songs and Other Songs, White- 
head, Ditson; The Mill Wheel, 
Congdon Music Reader 3, C. H. 
Congdon, Congdon. 


QUESTION: What are some of 
the reading skills which an aver- 
age child should attain by the 
ciose of the Primer period? 
Answer: A child of average 
ability at the close of the Primer 
period should be able — 
1. To open his book properly 
and turn to the given page. 
2. To study the pictures to 
learn what the story is 
about, where it happens, how 
many people are in the story, 
etc. 

. To read and respond to ques- 
tions in which the primer 
content and vocabulary is 
used. 

. To have a sight vocabulary 
of at least 100 words. 

. To read signs, bulletins, 
notices, and other types of 
incidental reading. 

. To illustrate or interpret 
parts of stories after read- 
ing them silently. 

. To select his own stopping 
point when reading a story 
orally, viz: what part of the 
story tells about the little 
pig, (child reads), What 
part best describes the pic- 
ture? (child reads) etc. 

. To find pictures, phrases, or 
words which answer direct 
questions about the stories. 

. To be able to keep the place 
without a liner or marker. 

. To read with little or no lip 
movement and finger point- 
ing. 


you are talented author 
AUTHORS: let us help gain the recognition 
TALENT you deserve. We will publish 


your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
GOING TO promote, advertise 


it! Good Ities. 
WASTE? 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. 200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


TEACHERS! ORDER NOW! 
The PERRY PICTURES 


For use in school and home. Hun- 
dreds of subjects for children of all 
ages . . . Lovely sepia copies, size 
x 8, at ONLY* TWO CENTS each 
for 30 or more. instructive, attractive, 
and so inexpensive. 


For October we suggest the collection of 
30 pictures on Columbus, and the Pil- 
grims, for 60 cents. Or you may like the 
set of Children's subjects, or 30 cute 
animal subjects. Nice for the little ones. 
$1.80 for all three sets. 


56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
illustrations in it and sample pictures for 
25 cents. Send for it TODAY. 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


GRUMBACHER 
“6851 4a 
EASEL BRUSHES 


FINEST QUALITY BLACK BRISTLE 
RUSTPROOF SEAMLESS ALUMINUM 
FERRULES ON LONG RED HANDLES 


casein « tempera 
poster e show card 


peatnting 


a MUST for school work 
“Stand it on end"... 
NEVER GOES “LIMP" 


Size: | I 


Each: .33 .38 .48 .55 .66 


.75 .95 1.35 1.85 2.40 3.90 


M.GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


Zone 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed fo» 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


Columbus Visits 
(From Page 47) 


So off to your homes and out 
of sight, 

For the Spirit of Columbus is 
due to-night. 


End of Act I. 


ACT II 

Characters: 
Mother Goose 
Spirit of Christopher Columbus 
Brave People of Mother Goose 
Land. 

Humpty Dumpty 

Johnny Stout of Ding Dong 
Bell 

Bobby Shaftoe 

The Cow of Hey Diddle Diddle 

Jack and Jill 

Scene: Mother Goose Land. 
(As the scene opens, Mother 
Goose is welcoming Columbus. 


Mother Goose: We're glad to 
welcome you today, And hope 
you’ve come to us to stay. 

Columbus: I’ve come to see 
the ones who are brave; The 
ones who are kind, the ones who 
behave. 

Mother Goose: I’ve asked the 
bravest to meet you now. In 
their own words they’ll tell you 
how, They’ve done good deeds 
and are best in the land. Here 
they come, let’s give them a 
hand. 

Humpty Dumpty: ’m Hum- 
pty Dumpty and I fell off a wall, 
And I never cried at all at all. 
They tried to put me up again, 
But that’s impossible with an 
egg, my friend. So there I lay 
without a sound, And alas no 
longer was I round. 

Bobby Shaftoe: I’m the Bobby 
who went to sea, With silver 
buckles on my knee. I was brave 
to go so far, with nary a compass 
except a star. The seas were wild, 
the waves a swirl, But I came 
back to marry my girl. 

The Cow: I’m the cow who 


_ jumped over the moon. I did it 


once along about noon. I never 
did such a thing before, But I 
waited to see the small dog roar. 
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It took plenty of courage to do 
such a thing. Hey Diddle Diddle, 
let us all sing. 

Johnny Stout of Ding Dong 

Bell: “Ding Dong Bell Pussy’s in 
the well Who put her in? Little 
Johnny Green. Who pulled her 
out? Little Johnny Stout.” 
I’m the boy who was brave and 
true. I’m the one who knew what 
to do. Christopher Columbus may 
have been as brave, But I am the 
one who came to save. 

Jack and Jill: We are the ones 
who went up the hill To fetch a 
pail of water. We both fell down 
and took a spill, And dumped 
that pail of water. We never 
cried when we got hurt Though 
it tore our sweater and ripped 
our shirt. We admit, Columbus, 
you were brave and true, But we 
think we both were real brave 
too. 

Spirit of Christopher Colum- 
bus: I have heard you people each 
tell your story, And here am I so 
old and hoary. I lived on this 
earth many years ago, And was 
considered brave as you all know. 
I discovered America in a tiny 
boat, And had a hard time to keep 
it afloat, And now that I’m back 
on this native soil, And hear 
about your woes and toil. I’m re- 
lieved you’ve learned a _ lesson 
true. Be brave and honest in 
whate’er you do, So let’s all cheer 
for the U. S. A. And be glad 
you’re living here to-day. 

The Play will end with an ap- 
propriate song sung by the en- 
tire cast. 


In Switzerland 
(From Page 37) 


ice cream is all right as the milk 
for it has been boiled. 

On to Lucerne and all along 
the highway Queen Anne’s Lace 
was growing; and here and 
there were small Alpine villages. 
They usually consist of a few 
houses clustering around the two 
important buildings: the church 
and the inn. These houses are 
called chalets and are built of 
logs of hemlock or pine. They 
are two or three stories high 
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and have an overhanging roof 
which stands out from six to ten 
feet. This roof is a protection 
from the torrential rains and 
heavy snowfalls. In some places 
the roofs are weighted down with 
heavy rocks to prevent them 
from being blown off by the 
winter winds. Around the second 
story of the house there is a 
balcony the walls of which are 
carved and decorated with paint- 
ings. 

On the starry night that the 
Allens got their first view of Lake 
Lucerne they were thrilled by its 
loveliness as it reflected the 
lights of Lucerne and the four 
mountain peaks around it — Pil- 
atus, Schonserhorn, Rigi, and 
Bergenstock reaching up to touch 
the sky. 

The streets of Lucerne are so 
very, very narrow that the bus 
fit in almost like a glove; only an 
extremely careful, experienced 
driver could have driven it to the 
Hotel Balances and Bellevue 
where they lived while in this 
city. Interesting little streets led 
off in every direction — how easy 
it would be to get lost here! As 
they neared their hotel the guide 
told them that it had been built 
in 1399 — had originally been 
the Place of the Habsburgs. 

The room assigned to the Al- 
lens was a long, narrow one with 
high wainscoting. 

“What an_ interesting old 
marbletop dresser!” exclaimed 
Aunt Helen and added, “I find we 
must pay extra for baths here.” 

“When do we eat?” The 
youngsters were famished. 

“I hope we get to eat two 
foods which Lucerne is noted for 
while we are here. — ‘kugeli- 
pastetli’ (pies with meat inside) 
and ‘kaskuchen’ (cheese cakes)” 
The grown-ups seemed about as 
hungry as the children. 

“Oh, Don, look out the win- 
dow at the white swans and the 
white sailboats. They are so 
pretty!” Ruth had some of her 
aunt’s appreciation for beauty. 

“When I think of Lucerne I 
associate it with swans and sail- 


‘wood 


boats almost as much as the lion 
of Lucerne.” 

The next day the Allens went 
to see this huge lion carved out 
of the side of a rock in memory 
of the bravery of the Swiss 
guards in defending the king of 
France at the time of the Revolu- 
tion in 1792. The brave Swiss 
died at their posts rather than 
let in the mob, and this monu- 
ment still remains there in praise 
of their devotion to duty. At the 
present time the custom of hiring 
men out to fight has passed away 
for, naturally, the Swiss prefer 
to remain in their own country. 


“The Lion of Lucerne” was 
carved by the Swiss sculptor, 
Akron, and is a copy of the 
model, now in Copenhagen, made 
by the famous Danish sculptor, 
Bertel Thorwaldsen. It represents 
a dying lion, wounded by a spear 
in its side. Since it is carved out 
of the soft sandstone of a cliff 
face the lion has to be re-touched 
at intervals. It is separated from 
the public by a small lagoon and 
is shaded by drooping willows. In- 
scription: “Helvetiorum Fidei 
Ac Virtuti” — “To the Fidelity 
and the Valor of the Swiss”. 

As soon as it begins to get 
cold the Swiss get the lion ready 
for winter. They wrap it in large, 
warm blankets and a wooden 
shutter is put up to protect it 
from the snow, winds, and cold 
of the Alpine winter. 

Near this monument are the 
famous Glacier Gardens which 
were discovered by chance in 
1872. While workmen were dig- 
ging a cellar they came upon 
great layers of rock in which 
were deep holes in the shape of 
cauldrons. In the bottom of each 
was a round block of Alpine rock. 
These are called Glacier Mills and 
were formed when a glacier cov- 
ered this entire region. 

The famous covered bridge, 
one of the oldest in the world, is 
here in Lucerne. It is just for 
pedestrians and was built of 
in 1333 as a part of 
Lucerne’s plan to defend its peo- 
ple against the Habsburgs. The 
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In Switzerland 

(From Page 63) 
history of the city is portrayed 
through paintings on the gables 
supporting the roof which were 
added in 1599. 

Adjoining the bridge almost at 
the entrance of the Reuss River 
into which Lake Lucerne flows 
is the famous eight-sided Water 
Tower. It has served as a prison, 
a place of torture, and as a store- 
house for the city’s important 
papers. When the guide began 
to talk about -William Tell Don 
and Ruth were alert and in- 
terested. 

“The people of Switzerland 
have always been independent 
and proud. You have all heard 
of William Tell! how he refused 
to bow down before the cap of 
Gessler, and how, as a punish- 
ment, he was forced to shoot the 
apple off his little son’s head in 
the market place of Altorf near 
Lucerne. He shot at the apple and 
hit it; but he had, also, another 
arrow with which he intended to 
shoot Gessler if he had hurt his 
little boy. Some people say the 
story is not true, but the Swiss 
must believe it; for, every year 
there are celebrations in Lucerne 
in honor of William Tell. 

The children were even more 
eager and thrilled when the 
guide said, “Wear your rough 
clothes tomorrow morning and 
carry as little as posible with 
you. We shall do some mountain 
exploring and most of it will be 
upon foot. We shall each take an 
alpenstock, a strong pole with 
a sharp steel point on the end 
to help us in climbing and walk- 
ing. 

“Oh, how wonderful!” cried 
Don and Ruth. “Just think — 
tomorrow we will go adventuring 
in the Alps!” 


Columbus, Our Hero 
(From Page 19) 

idea for the number and kind of 
ships he asked for from the pic- 
tures above the crowned heads 
of King and Queen! 

One must look at the details 
of the pictures carefully to gath- 
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er their full significance. Both 
Raymond and Harold suggested 
the wealth of the royal pair by 
gold objects and chests of jewels 
in the palace. Raymond has em- 
phasized the idea by labeling one 
object as, “Ye Gold Table.” 
Susan’s picture, however, was 
kept very simple, but very power- 
ful in the brilliant colors, the ex- 
treme contrast of light and dark, 
and the appropriate size of the 
figures in the composition. 


Hallowe’en Decorations 
(From Page 8) 


decorations. Besides every child 
had a part in it. The P.T.A. Fall 
Festival was held at this time and 
our decorations served a double 
purpose. 

Another group made a three 
dimensional Hallowe’en mural 
called, “Pumpkin Spirits.” (Illu- 
stration 4) The background was 
white wrapping paper, the fig- 
ures were dancing stickmen cut 


out of black paper. The orange, 


yellow, orange-yellow and red- 
orange heads were the real works 
of three dimensional art; curled 
yellow paper was used for hair 
simply drag a narrow strip of 
paper 1 inch wide over a sharp 
edge (open scissor blade) and 
a beautiful curl results. False 
noses were made out of small 
boxes or cut paper. Flapping ears 
and funny hats completed the 
protruding effects. Again the 
children used their own ideas and 
dreamed up their own “spirits.” 
Lastly, because the bottom of the 
mural seemed a little empty and 
uninteresting we used gay fall 
colored papers, (brown, reds, 
red-purples and yellows) and 
cut out leaves and branches for 
the lower stretch. The entire 
mural was very effective. Our 
halls were a riot and many spooks 
were on the loose, needless to say. 


Tommy’s Brother 
(From Page 51) 


ghosts went next. This went on 
until everyone had a turn. 

“Sit around the tables and 
put this piece of paper toweling 
in front of you,” said Miss 


Brown. “I’ll come around and 
pass the treat.” 

By the time the children were 
seated at the tables, Miss Brown 
had washed her hands and was 
all ready to pass the treat. First 
she put a large handful of pop- 
corn on the paper toweling. Then 
she gave each one an apple. Some 
of the children had brought Hal- 
loween candy and two brought 
a decorated Halloween cookie. 
These she also passed. 

“Now that everyone is served 
we may eat. When you have fin- 
ished what you have in front of 
you, you may have some more as 
there is plenty left.” 

The children had a grand time 
at their halloween party. After 
they were through eating, Miss 
Brown passed the waste paper 
basket and the children helped 
her clean up so that the room was 
all clean and ready for the next 
group of children. Then the chil- 
dren got their wraps on and stood 
by the door waiting for every- 
one to get in line. 

“Remember boys and girls. Do 
not wear your masks home. Why 
shouldn’t you wear your mask 
home?” Miss Brown asked the 
children as they stood in front of 
her in line. 

“We might not see where we 
are going. We might bump into 
someone or get hit by a car when 
we are crossing the street,” said 
many of the children. 

“That’s right. Here are the 
patrol people. I’m glad to see that 
everyone is in line before they 
came into the room. You may 
leave.” 

“Goodbye, Miss Brown. Good- 
bye, goodbye,” said many of the 
children. 

“Goodbye, goodbye,” said Miss 
Brown to the children as they 
passed out the door. 

“Bend down. I want to kiss 
you goodbye,” said Jimmy. 

Miss Brown did and _ said, 
“Thank you.” 

There were many hugs and 
kisses on the way out. The love 
of little children at that age is 
shown that way to adults. Yes, 
it was a successful party. 
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AMERICAS, 
CRAYO! 


For Small-Fry 
with 


Big ldeasuseNo-Roll 


@ Extra Strong 


@ Flat surface runs 
lengthwise for good 
broad line effects 


@ Will not soften in 
your hand 


@ Measures 4 inches 
long and % inch in 
diameter 


@ Produces vivid col- 
ors with a minimum of 
pressure 


FOR 
Quick Like A Bunny be 
ART & LETTERING 


BROAD-LINE 


@ Get inspired design, let- 
tering and poster work 


@ 3 widths of strokes plus 
narrow hairlines 


@ Excellent shading and 
blending for 3-D effects 


@ Maintains sharp edge for 
intricate detail 


@ May be notched for un- 
usual and interesting effects 


and 
were 


MILTON 
BRADLEYS 


You've never seen anything like it! Pull it—twist it—turn 


it—stretch it—take a lump in your hand—feel how smooth, 
supple and responsive Tru-Model is. Then shape it, noting how it maintains its form. 


Longer-lasting Tru-Model stays alive and fresh, retaining its plasticity for years. Nature 
and science have combined to give Art Educators a truly new modeling clay. ... A clay 
so outstanding in performance that it opens vast new possibilities in the area of creative 
achievement. Why not be first in your school to make the startling and rewarding 


discoveries that accompany experimentation with NEW TRU-MODEL CLAY 
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